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There are many details that must be 
properly attended to in connection with 
the purchase of a bus — 


@ The need must be established . . . The 
proper equipment must be selected . . . Chas- 
sis requirements must be determined . . . Seat- 
ing plans must be approved . . . State and 
National bus regulations must be checked. 

All of this is necessary before applications 
to purchase are filed. These applications (both 
for body and chassis) must be carefully checked 
to be certain that the officials who “process” 
them receive everything they need to intelli- 
gently pass on them, without delay. 

Sounds complicated, doesn’t it? 

Yes—it is complicated to those who are not 
familiar with all of these details—but our 


Transportation Equipment 
since 1868 





trained transportation engineers will gladly 
take the load off your shoulders. They will be 
glad to assist in selecting equipment best 
suited to your needs. . . to check for compli- 
ance with regulations . . . to assist in filing 
applications and follow them through. 

Right now, deliveries of WAYNE “pre-war” 
All-Steel bodies are quite prompt, but orders 
are being received at a rapidly increased rate 
and, with no prospect of relief from the present 
manpower shortage, deliv- 
ery schedules may be much 
longer later in the season. 





@ Why not have a WAYNE 
transportation engineer help 
you NOW? He is as near as 
your telephone. 
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The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort — 
and all at moderate price. That of 
course will be after the war is won. 

It will be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fighting 
men. It will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for 





new cars with comfort, convenience 

and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. It 

will take time. But we believe that it 

is worth while today to tell you 

what we plan for tomorrow — to help 

you realize that the wartime service 

we are able fo give today is by no means 
a sample of what's in store for the future. 
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Have a Coca-Cola = So glad you’re back again 
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Home again! In those two words is everything our 
fighting men dream about... and fight for. They 
look forward to the little things that mark a way 
of living . . . friendliness and hospitality so quickly 
summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke’’. 
With Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you’re 
always ready to offer welcome. From Atlanta to 
the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of 
good will and of good living. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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8 It’s natural for popular names 
/ A to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
A E gi tions. That’s why you hear 
9 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


























Eritorial Comment... . 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly at its meeting in January 
adopted a legislative program in three parts. The first 
part consists of a statement of educational goals for Ten- 
nessee. These goals are: 


One of the most important functions of any democratic state is 
to provide adequate education for all its people. The school as an 
agency of democratic government fills an indispensable place in 
community and national life. 

The acceptance of these premises as a basic professional philoso- 
phy will determine, therefore, the primary objective of the Tennes- 
see Education Association—to provide better educational opportu- 
nities in Tennessee. This primary objective may be approached 
by determining both ultimate and immediate phases a this ob- 
jective. 

The ultimate educational goal for public education in Tennessee 
may be described as the creation of an educational system that 
will provide the youth of Tennessee with an opportunity to grow 
and develop to the limit of their capacities, thus enabling and in- 
spiring them to perform their full functions as individuals and as 
members of social groups. 

Obviously, it is not possible to achieve this goal in one gigantic 
leap, but various milestones stand out as landmarks on the road to 
progress. These milestones, or stages of educational progress, may 
also be thought of as implementing our educational program; and 
their achievement will serve as means of realizing that ultimate goal. 


The second part of the program consists of seven points 
in what the committee chooses to call "The Long-Range 
Program." These seven points are: 


|. A comprehensive program of education designed to meet the 
physical, vocational, social, and intellectual needs of every child, 
including the physically handicapped. 

2. A professional teacher with a minimum of four years college 
training, assured of definite tenure, adequate retirement, and a 
minimum salary of $1,200 per year in every classroom. 

3. A safe, sanitary building with adequate equipment on every 
school site; and safe, comfortable conveyance for every child 
transported to such school sites. 

4. A nine months’ minimum school term for every child. 

5. An adequate child accounting system, including an enforceable 
compulsory attendance law and a continuing census. 

6. An appropriate system of adult education to meet the cultural 
and vocational needs of our people. 

7. The promotion of a system of higher education on such a basis 
as to enable it to develop both the physical and human resources 
of Tennessee, and to provide trained leadership in the profes- 
sional, vocational, economic, and cultural life of the state. 


The third part consists of seven points in "The Imme- 
diate Program.’ These points are: 


|, The adoption of an actuarially sound retirement system for teach- 
ers with a sufficient initial state appropriation to inaugurate the 
system. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-45 basic and emergency appropria- 
tions for public elementary and high schools. 

3. In addition thereto an appropriation by the state of a fund -suffi- 
cient to provide an increase of $25.00 per month for eight months 
in salaries of elementary and high school teachers, supervisors, and 
- principals in the public schools of Tennessee. 

4, Adequate funds for other important educational services such as 
libraries, transportation, supervision, etc. 

5. The adoption of such new laws and the amending of previous 
legislation to insure the proper functioning of the public school 
system. 

6. Adequate support for the regular functions, the war services, and 

postwar adjustment programs of institutions of higher learning. 

. The passage of such enabling acts as will make it possible for the 

state and local governments to participate in any postwar plans 
or funds as may become available. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 
The adoption of an actuarially sound retirement system 
for teachers with a sufficient initial state appropriation 
to inaugurate the system. 
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Little argument is needed as to the necessity for a 
retirement system for teachers. Thirty-eight states now 
have such a system. The teachers are the largest group 
of workers in the state that have no provision for retire- 
ment. A retirement plan would have prevented many 
teachers from leaving the profession during this period 
of emergency. 

Following are a few specific reasons for a retirement 


system: 


a. To help teachers who have grown old in service. 

b. To help children by relieving them of teachers who are too 
old to teach. 

c. To help the taxpayers by retiring teachers who try to remain 
in service after their days of usefulness are too near over for 
the good of the service. 

d. To hold willing young teachers of ability who are discouraged 

by low salaries. 

. To give more and better teaching service. 

To increase the efficiency of the schools. 

. To enable teachers to face the future with pride rather than 

despair. 

. To give to youth the promise of strength and ability rather 

than weakness and senility. 

i. To safeguard and make more effective the eighty per cent of 
the taxpayers’ investment in education that goes directly into 
teachers’ salaries. 


Detailed provisions of the plan will be announced as soon 
as possible. A bill will be written and presented to the 
next regular session of the legislature. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-1945 basic and emergency 
appropriations for public elementary and high schools. 


a. Basic appropriations. 
The state per capita and equalization appropriation for ele- 
mentary schools for 1943-1945 is $7,250,000, which is to be 
used to insure the foundation program for elementary schools. 
Part of this money is distributed to all counties and cities on 
the basis of $10.00 per student in average daily attendance. 
The remainder comprises an equalization fund which guaran- 
tees that all counties, collecting the amount of money for ele- 
mentary schools which a forty-five cents school tax will raise, 
will have sufficient funds to maintain an eight months’ school 
term, pay teachers according to a salary schedule set up by 
the State Board of Education, and have available for operating 
expenses a sum equaling twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries. 
The state salary schedule adopted for 1938-1939 is in effect 
this year with full benefits allowed. In addition salaries have 
been increased $9.00 per month for those teachers in school 
systems participating in the equalizing fund. This was made 
possible by the decrease in the number of teaching positions 
and the lower qualifications of teachers, not by an increase 
in elementary funds. 
The appropriation for high school for 1943-1945 is $1,260,000. 
Part of this money is distributed to school systems on the basis 
of $10.00 per capita in average daily attendance. The bal- 
ance is divided equally among the ninety-five counties. 
Point number two of the legislative program calls for the con- 
tinuation of the school program on the basis outlined above. 

b. Emergency appropriations. 
In addition point number two asks for the continuation of 
the $850,000 emergency supplement to teachers’ salaries 
enacted by the Legislature for 1943-1945. This fund made 
it possible to increase salaries of all teachers in the state $5.25 
per month for eight months. While this increase is very small, 
it does help teachers to meet the increased cost of living 
and to pay the twenty per cent withholding tax. It is impera- 
tive that this fund be continued. 


3. In addition thereto an appropriation by the state of a 
fund sufficient to provide an increase of $25.00 per 
month for eight months in salaries of elementary and 
high school teachers, supervisors, and principals in the 
public schools of Tennessee. 
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A substantial increase in salaries of teachers is absolutely 
essential if we are to hold the teachers we have left in 
our schools. If we lose those who are now teaching, the 
situation becomes more critical. In most places, the 
bottom of the barrel has been reached. 

There are many reasons why this increase is necessary 
if the children of Tennessee are to be properly taught, or 
even taught at all. Here are a few of these reasons: 


A. Teacher shortage. 

(1) Data on 12,377 elementary teachers show that 3,258 or a 
little more than twenty-five per cent are new to their position 
this year and that more than 1,000 are teaching for the first 
time. 

Data on 10,948 elementary teachers show that there have 
been almost a thousand changes in teaching positions since 
records were sent to the State Department of Education in 
September and October of th’s school year. From this figure, 
it may be assumed that there have been two or three thou- 
sand changes since schools opened. 

Data on approximately ninety per cent of the elementary 
teachers show that of the new teachers this year 31! had 
been out of teaching from five to ten years; 526 from ten to 
twenty years; 193 from twenty to thirty years; and thirty-eight 
had not taught for more than thirty years. 

(4) Since May, 1942, the State Department of Education has 
issued approximately 5,000 permits to elementary teachers 
and 500 to h’gh school teachers. 

Of 3,630 high school teachers, on which reports have been 
received for 1943-1944, approximately twenty-five per cent 
are new to their positions. 

The greatest shortage of teachers exists in those fields which 
are considered most essential to the war effort, such as 
industrial arts, agriculture, physical education, mathematics, 
science, and commercial subjects. 
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B. Low salaries. 

(1) For the year ending June 30, 1943, the average annual salary 
of county elementary teachers was $657.44. The average an- 
nual salary for city teachers was $932.40. 

In spite of a small increase in salary from the equalizing 
fund and from the emergency appropriation, salaries remain 
very low. Data for 10,948 elementary teachers show that 
1,500 make less than $70.00 per month this year; 2,100 make 
from $70.00 to $80.00; and 3,200 make from $90.00 to $100.00. 
Increased cost of living. Estimates as to the increase in 
cost of living vary from twenty to fifty per cent. 

Salaries of workers in other fields have increased in pro- 
portion to the increased cost of living. 

Since January, 1941, average weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers have increased thirty-nine per cent and farm wage rates 
more than fifty per cent. 

The minimum professional salary for federal serv'ce is $2,000: 
for clerical service $1,260; for custodial service $1,200. 


If this $200 a year increase in teachers’ salaries is real- 
ized, we may hold our present teaching force and perhaps 
lure some of our best teachers back into the service. They 
left to earn a living wage. If they were paid a decent 
salary for teaching, many of them would return. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the boys and girls 
of Tennessee should be taught by people paid as much 
salary as those who run the elevators and scrub the floors 
in government buildings, yet the average salary of teachers 
would be far short of the $1,200 paid these people, even 
with the $200 annual increase. 

To realize points one and two of this legislative program 
will require approximately $5,000,000 of new money. Yes, 
this is big money, but the school system of Tennessee is 
a big business. The taxpayers of Tennessee are the stock- 
holders in this business. They are interested in returns on 
this investment. This additional investment of $5,000,000 
distributed among the 624,497 children enrolled in the 
schools last year would amount to approximately three and 
one-half cents per day per child. Surely each boy and girl 
in Tennessee is entitled to this much increase of invest- 
ment in his or her future. 
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4. Adequate funds for other important educetional serv. 
ices such as libraries, transportation, supervision, etc. 
Following are the present appropriations for these serv- 
ices: elementary school transportation, $325,000; high 
school transportation, $75,000; school libraries, $50,000; 
elementary school supervision, $50,000. 

The rationing of gasoline and tires and the scarcity of 
school busses makes the problem of transportation more 
acute and the consolidation of schools makes transporta- 
tion essential. Our boys and girls are entitled to adequate, 
safe, and comfortable transportation; therefore, a suffi- 
cient amount of money to provide this service is an obli- 
gation which must be met. 

The present appropriation for libraries amounts to ap- 
proximately eight cents per year for each pupil enrolled 
in the elementary and high schools of the state. Is this 
adequate? 

Salaries of supervisors must be such as to encourage 
people of training and experience to accept the work. 
Only fifty counties now have supervisors. If supervision is 
good in these counties, it should be extended to all coun- 
ties. Adequate funds should be provided for this purpose. 
5. The adoption of such new laws and the amending of 

previous legislation to insure the proper functioning of 
the public school system. 

This point is rather general, but there are a number of 
things which need attention. A revision of the equaliza- 
tion law might prove helpful. The enactment of a com- 
pulsory attendance law with "teeth" in it would help pre- 
vent illiteracy. A continuing census law should be con- 
sidered. 

6. Adequate support for the regular functions, the war 
services, and postwar adjustment programs of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

In comparison with other states, Tennessee still ranks 
in the lowest quartile in (I) total state expenditures for 
higher learning, (2) expenditures per student, (3) valuation 
of school plant and equipment, and (4) average salary of 
faculty members. 

7. The passage of such enabling acts as will make it pos- 
sible for the state and local governments to participate 
in any postwar plans or funds as may become available. 

The realization of this point is desirable so that Tennes- 
see may be prepared to receive any funds which may 
be appropriated for buildings, transportation, libraries, 
or for any other purpose. 


& 
CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Plans for the campaign to secure public and legislative 
support for our program are quite simple.* Each county 
and city education association is responsible for familiariz- 
ing all of its people with the program and for persuading 
our candidates for governor and the legislature to pledge 
their unqualified efforts to secure enactment of the pro- 
gram into law. Whatever legitimate means are employed 
by the local associations to achieve these ends are entirely 
satisfactory, but it is believed that every county and city 
association should have some definite organization or plan 
for the campaign. 

SELLING THE PUBLIC 

Some teachers think that our job is simply to contact all 

candidates for governor and the legislature and to con- 





*Tennessee Teacher, April, 1942. 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... for to eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 
... and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 





American boys and girls have at 
their disposai the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton’s spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 
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vision for tomorrow... 


Give the Young Mind 
Room to Grow uth 


— 


—— 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager 
Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 + Nashville 4, Tenn. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ° 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. ‘ 











vince them that we will elect their opponents if they do 
not support our program. Such is not the case. Should 
we desire to do so, we teachers do not have the numerical 
strength, without assistance from other groups, to elect 
candidates to either local or state offices. In the entire 
state there are approximately 20,000 elementary and high 
school teachers, which is less than one-third of the total 
vote cast in the last general election by one of our counties. 
Hence, we must first sell the public on our program before 
candidates can be persuaded to support it. Fortunately, 
the public, generally, is already sold on the cause of public 
education, and our job is simply to convince our people 
that the legislative objectives we seek are genuinely needed 
for the well-being of Tennessee's schools. 

Throughout the years the best way to secure public sup- 
port for education has been for every teacher to do a 
superior job of teaching, and to meet the educational 
demands of the times. The nation's present war effort, 
with its numerous demands on public schools, has given us 
an excellent opportunity to convince the public that we are 
“worth our salt." The manner in which we teachers dis- 
charge our obligations in the present emergency will large- 
ly determine the degree of public support we shall be able 
to obtain for our legislative program. 

Each local association in the state will probably find 
the following or similar committees to be essential in 
familiarizing the public with our program: 

1. Central Campaign Committee. This committee shall be re- 
sponsible for conducting the campaign in its county and for the 
selection of committees responsible for carrying out the different 
phases of the campaign. 

2. Research Committee. This committee shall be responsible for 
compiling facts and figures concerning local school conditions which 
will present convincing arguments in favor of the various points in 
the legislative program. Figures should be compiled which show 
educational progress the locality has made in recent years, comparison 
of local school conditions with conditions in other counties, compari- 
son of school expenditures with other expenditures, effects of the 
war emergency on local teaching personnel, etc. A study of teacher 
turnover in the locality during the past two years should be par- 
ticularly valuable. 

3. Publicity Committee. This committee shall be responsible 
for preparing releases for local newspapers based on material pro- 
vided by the Research Committee and obtained from other sources. 
An immediate release should outline the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation legislative program as it is explained in this editorial. Later 
releases should include resolutions endorsing our program which are 
adopted by different organizations in the locality; statements con- 
cerning our program which are made by all candidates for the legis- 
lature; and facts and figures provided by the Research Committee. 

4. Committee to Contact Organizations. As indicated by its 
title, this committee shall be responsible for having the legislative 
program explained to every organization in the locality. It should 
contact leaders of the various organizations and arrange to have 
capable speakers from the education association to appear on their 
programs and explain our legislative objectives. It should also 
request and assist the organizations to prepare appropriate resolutions 
endorsing our legislative program. Following are some of the 
organizations which should be contacted in every locality where they 
exist; Chamber of Commerce; city council and county court; civic 
organizations, as Rotary, Civitan, Lions, Kiwanis, and Exchange; 
women's organizations, as Federation of Women's Clubs, Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, D. A. R., American Legion Auxiliary, 
and Association of University Women; school organizations, as county 
school board, alumni associations, schoolmasters club, A. C. E., and 
parent-teacher associations; agricultural organizations, as Farm Bureau, 
Home Demonstration Club, and Grange; professional organizations, 
as doctors, nurses, and lawyers; fraternal lodges; labor organizations; 
American Leagion; taxpayers associations; religious organizations, as 
churches, ministerial associations, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. 

5. Committee to Encourage Registration and Payment of Poll 
Taxes. On the assumption that more weight will be given the legis- 
lative requests of the educational forces if all teachers of the state 
are registered and have paid their poll taxes, it will be the duty 
of this ‘committee to urge not only teachers but also their families 
and friends to register and pay their poll taxes. A record should 
be kept of teachers who have registered and paid their poll taxes. 
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SELLING THE CANDIDATES 

Even after the public has been sold on our legislative 
program, it will be necessary also to explain the program to 
all candidates for governor and legislature, and to secure 
their definite pledges to work for its enactment into law, 

Candidates should be approached even before they 
make their public announcements, as it is highly desirable 
for them to include a strong endorsement of our program 
in their first official campaign statement. 

Considerable tact and diplomacy should be employed 
in contacting candidates or prospective candidates. Mem- 
bers of the association who are particularly close friends 
of the candidates should make the preliminary contacts in 
which the program might be explained more leisurely and 
fully. It may sometimes be advisable for preliminary con- 
tacts with candidates to be made through local political 
leaders who favor our program and are close friends of 
the respective candidates. 

Many candidates who would like to support the pro- 
gram but do not understand it well enough to make an 
intelligent statement about it would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having some member of the education association 
to prepare his platform on education for him. It is highly 
desirable for the association to grant such requests, pro- 
vided the same offer is made to all candidates. 

Representatives of all civic, social, religious, and profes- 
sional organizations supporting the program should be 
requested to contact candidates or prospective candidates 
in the preliminary stages of the campaign. 

After the candidates have officially announced for office, 
they should be contacted formally by a committee com- 
posed of influential members of the education association, 
local public officials, representatives of civic, social, re- 
ligious, and professional organizations, and other leaders. 
If several candidates have announced, it might be well to 
have a dinner meeting and invite all of them to attend. The 
committee making the contacts should explain the program 
in detail to the candidates, discuss with them the various 
features of the program as they apply to local school con- 
ditions, and urge candidates to make a comprehensive 
public statement of their stand on each point in the pro- 
gram. These statements should be given wide publicity 
in the newspapers of the county and should be read before 
the different organizations. 

For convenience and definiteness, it is deemed advisable 
to ask all candidates to sign a formal pledge of support 
for the program. These printed pledges will be available 
in the near future. 

When candidates for governor are scheduled to make 
speeches in the locality, they should be contacted imme- 
diately upon arrival by a committee similar to the one out- 
lined above, and they should be requested in their address 
to make a definite statement concerning their stand on 
each point in our legislative program. 

In contacting all candidates local associations should 
bear in mind the official policy adopted by the Tennessee 
Education Association regarding our relations with candi- 
dates for public office: 

The state education association, as such, does not concern itself 
with individual candidates, parties, or factions. Its sole concern 
is the attitude of all candidates toward progressive school legislation. 
Every effort will be made by the association and its individual mem- 
bers to persuade all candidates of all parties and factions to support 
the school program. Should these efforts fail, and other things being 
equal, teachers will support the candidates who promise to support 


the educational program sponsored by the Tennessee Education 
Association. 
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What the Schools Have Done to Win the 
War and the Peace 


P. P,. CLAXTON 


President, Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville 





|. IMMEDIATE WAR SERVICE 

Elementary schools, high schools, and 
colleges have given valuable service 
that would have cost many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, if hired, in 
registering men for the Selective Serv- 
ice, in holding examinations for Army 
and Navy, in registering for ration 
cards, in collecting thousands of tons 
of scrap iron, tin, and paper, and giv- 
ing information about foods, in help 
in the promoting of victory gardens 
and other similar services. They were 
the first, and have been the chief, 
agency in the promotion of civilian de- 
fense. They have rendered valuable 
help in maintaining the civilian morale. 

In Tennessee, as elsewhere, the 
schools have given intensive instruc- 
tion, training, and retraining of many 
thousands of men and women for work 
in aircraft factories, machine shops, 
shipyards, machine tool industries, 
large scale construction work of many 
kinds. They have trained thousands of 
persons for clerical and managerial 
help in Army, Navy, and administrative 
offices. They have given instruction 
and training on various levels for 
nurses and for help in hospitals, for 
nursery schools for the care of children 
of women who work away from home, 
and for many other kinds of welfare 
work. They have given preliminary 
instruction and training to many thou- 
sands of men in the Army, Navy, and 
Marines—for men who fight on land, 
on the sea, and in the air; more 
definite training, especially for the air 
service. Most of this instruction and 
training could not have been done so 
effectively and promptly elsewhere. 

Colleges have given over all or a 
large part of their buildings, grounds, 
and equipment and have assigned 
large numbers of their faculty person- 
nel for war work. They have modified 
courses and curricula. They have 
speeded up their work. Some have 
lengthened their day, week, and year, 
and added night classes. Some have 
So adjusted schedules as to make it 
possible for students employed in war 
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work to take full or partial loads of 
college work. In Tennessee some of 
the state colleges are giving off-cam- 
pus courses for teachers and others 
who are qualified but who are unable 
to attend college full time and who, 
because of gas and tire restriction, 
cannot come to the campus for part- 
time work. 

Everywhere schools and colleges are 
cooperating wholeheartedly and work- 
ing with an intensity greater than is 
usually found in regular college work. 

This war work has added much to the 
speed and efficiency of the nation's 
preparation for war. 


MORE FUNDAMENTAL PREPARATORY 
WORK 

But the current kinds of work which 
have been listed do not constitute the 
most important and fundamental con- 
tribution of the school to the country's 
war effort. 

Some years ago | was invited by a 
Montgomery County farmer to come 
to his farm and see two combines har- 
vest a field of grain—cutting, thresh- 
ing, and sacking the grain and dis- 
tributing the straw, as they were pulled 
by tractors over the field. Three men, 
as | remember, to each machine were 
doing the work better and faster than 
could have been done by a score or 
more of men doing much harder mus- 
cular work a few years before. 

As we stood watching this modern 
industrial miracle (miracle if anything 
of the kind can longer cause wonder), 
the farmer asked with a tone and in- 
flection of voice which indicated a 
necessary negative answer, "Has edu- 
cation progressed like that?" My an- 
swer was, “Education has produced 
that, has made it possible." With less 
of certainty in his voice, the farmer 
replied, "Il guess that is so." 

This is a mechanized war. On land 
there are heavy trucks of many kinds, 
the mobile fortresses we call tanks, 
armored cars and armored trains, ma- 
chine guns, cannon that throw projec- 
tiles ten, fifteen, and twenty-five miles 
or more with definite precision, this 
precision made possible by mathe- 
matical calculation of curves of pro- 


jectiles and of the difference in veloc- 
ity of the movement of the earth on 
the latitude of the gun and the latitude 
of the target; time of explosion of | 
projectiles calculated to a small frac- 
tion of a second; grenades safe to 
handle but constructed to explode with 
exact timing when hurled; antitank 
guns that fire with precision while in 
motion and at moving tanks; projec- 
tiles charged to give penetrating force 
necessary to disable the tanks or other 
objects at which they are fired. On 
sea: giant battleships of thousands of 
tons of displacement, armed with guns 
capable of throwing projectiles of 
great weight and striking power many 
miles and trained to strike with wonder- 
ful precision vessels beyond the sea 
horizon and out of sight of the gunner. 
Submarines so constructed that they 
may be made to rise to the surface and 
to submerge almost instantaneously 
and on which their crews may live com- 
fortably for days and weeks; subchas- 
ers, destroyers, torpedo boats, mos- 
quito boats, landing craft of shallow 
draft, transports for men, food, and 
other supplies, etc. etc. 

In the air: tens of thousands of 
planes, bombers, fighters, scouting 
planes, transport and passenger planes, 
with speed as high as 400 miles per 
hour—almost half as fast as the rota- 
tion of the earth in our latitude—all 
developed through the forty years 
since the Wright brothers flew a few 
hundred yards in a few seconds at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C.; bombers from 
which bombs weighing tons may be 
dropped with fair precision from miles 
up in the air; transport planes that 
cross the Atlantic with safety, in fair 
weather or foul, in less time than it 
formerly required to travel from Nash- 
ville to Murfreesboro or Clarksville. 
For power, these all depend on oil and 
gas. Oil must be found in the ground 
by geologists, drilled to and pumped 
out, by machines depending on knowl- 
edge of physics for their construction 
and operation, and refined and made 
into gas by physical and chemical 
means. 

The making of synthetic rubber is 
only one of many concrete examples 
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of the application of the knowledge 
gained in school. 

Constant and reliable information, 
by wire and through the air, from 
country to country around the world, 
from army to army, from ship to ship, 
above water and under water, from 
plane to plane in the air, from tank to 
tank, and underground is an absolutely 
necessary part of the war game. 

Armies must be fed. Our armies 
overseas must be fed by food pre- 
served by means dependent on knowl- 
edge of bacteriology, physics, and 
chemistry. Larger amounts must be 
produced by fewer workers, on the 
same or smaller areas of land, by com- 
plicated farm machinery, and by right 
use of chemical and biological ferti- 
lizers. 

Plants manufacturing instruments of 
war and materials and parts for them 
are themselves capitalized intelligence 
and scientific knowledge. Power is 
furnished by coal, oil, and electric. cur- 
rent. Much of the electric current 
comes from hydraulic plants operated 
by water which is impounded by great 
concrete dams, the building of which 
requires extensive, intricate, and ac- 
curate knowledge of engineering. 
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All these things are made possible 
by the education of the schools. No 
one without schooling ever produced 
any of them or anything like them. 

This war is not fought chiefly by 
large groups of men on foot or on 
horseback, forming in columns, march- 
ing and firing, sabering and bay- 
oneting, advancing and retreating at 
the command of company, battalion, 
or division commanders. A _ small 
group of men in a machine gun nest, 
a small group in a tank or in a bomber 
or fighter plane, the somewhat larger 
group in a submarine or on a mosquito 
boat, parachutists dropped behind the 
lines of the enemy—these must be their 
own commanders. They must be able 
to think, to will, and to do on only 
general commands and the applica- 
tion of principles well enough known 
for immediate application. 

Submarines under water, airplanes 
above the clouds, in drifting currents 
of water or wind, must be guided by 
the application of exact mechanical 
calculations and. by knowledge of 
hydraulics and aerology. 

This knowledge and the ability to 
acquire it are the results of the edu- 
cation of the schools. 








Men in the armed forces, in camp 
and in action, must live and act under 
conditions to which most of them have 
not been accustomed. But for effec- 
tive service and not to become bur- 
dens and impediments, they must 
maintain most perfect health and 
physical and mental vigor. Both un- 
usual conditions and unusual needs 
for health and vigor are emphasized in 
this war. Camping and fighting in the 
jungles of South Pacific islands, on the 
deserts of Africa, in the mountain 
snows of Italy—all require knowledge 
of health and sanitation not only on 
the part of physicians and nurses but 
also on the part of individual soldiers. 
Both are the results of the education 
of the schools. 

Thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
of men are wounded in battle and 
must be saved for future service in war 
or in peace by the knowledge and skill 
of surgeons, physicians, and nurses. 
This knowledge and skill are the result 
of the education of the schools. 

Government and war officials recog: 
nize the value of the education of the 
schools. Hundreds of thousands of 
men have been rejected by the Selec- 
tive Service Boards because they have 
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not had school education equivalent to 
that supposed to be acquired in the 
first four grades of the elementary 
schools. In Tennessee approximately 
25,000 —- 107 out of 1,000 — persons 
examined have been rejected. For 
positions of increasing importance, 
more and still more education is de- 
manded. 

Though not intended for -this pur- 
pose, the education of the schools in 
the last century, and more especially 
in the last quarter of a century, con- 


stitutes our most important and most, 


fundamental preparation for war—and 
we hope for victory. 

Army, Navy, and Marines are spend- 
ing large sums in technical and special- 
ized training, but none for men and 
women without previous schooling. 

The war is costing sums of money 
beyond comprehension. It has been 
stated that the federal government 
spent more for war in the year 1943 
than it had spent for all purposes 
through the first 150 years of its 
existence, from the adoption of the 
Constitution through 1939; and ex- 
penditures continue to increase. Be- 
fore it is all over it may amount to half 


a trillion dollars, approximately three- 
fourths of the total wealth of the world 
as estimated in 1914. Education is the 
one most important factor in the mak- 
ing of wealth and wealth-producing 
power. Except in very narrow limits, 
it is the only controllable factor. With- 
out the education of the schools, our 
accumulated wealth would not have 
been sufficient to finance more than a 
very small fraction of the preparations 
we have made. Out of our schools of 
all levels have come the knowledge, 
the skill, the vision, and the will that 
heve made the wealth for financing 
our preparations and operations and 
the far-flung help we are giving our 
Allies. 

Wealth alone does not give assur- 
ance of success in war. Indeed, it may 
be and has been frequently a chief 
cause of defeat and failure. For suc- 
cess the people must be united and 
possessed of high and firm morale. In 
a totalitarian war this unity must be 
total. 

We of the United States are spread 
over vast territories divided by high 
mountains and wide deserts, and by 
seas. Our population is made up of 


all the races of the world; of people of 
ali religions, representatives of all 
languages, of all cultures, from the 
lowest to the highest, from the oldest 
to the most modern; from countries 
with all. types of government and 
economic and social systems. Mil- 
lions are from countries with which we 
are at war. These are things that 
divide, things over which people have 
fought and still fight. We are or- 
ganized in different sovereign states, 
of different traditions and ‘interests. 
We have had, and still have within our 
boundaries, practically all the elements 
of division; yet we are, with minor ex- 
ceptions, united as one and our morale 
is strong enough to endure the strain. 
The schools have been our greatest 
melting pot, our most important weld- 
ing agency, our highest source of in- 
spiration. Without them the country 
would long ago have been divided into 
warring sections, and would probably 
have been dominated by other coun- 
tries. 

For the winning of the war our army 
of teachers is by no means the least 
important. Without the army of school 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Teaching Agricultural Science in 
llementary Schools 


HASKELL C. PHILLIPS 


Professor of Agriculture, Austin Peay State 
College 





For too long, many country elemen- 
tary schools have been modeled after 
city schools. The textbooks used have 
been written for urban children, which 
comprise only forty-nine per cent of 
the elementary school population. 
Many of the teachers have been taught 
methods best applicable only to the 
city school. The children have been 
taught as if they were all going to 
attend high school and college, when 
statistics show that many do not reach 
the former, much less the latter. 

The country elementary school will 
never be adapted to country people 
and rural life until the children are 
taught how to make a better living and 
to live a fuller and richer life. To 
do this agricultural science must be 
included in the curriculum. 

Ever since the beginning of the pub- 
lic school system farmers have been 
paying taxes for its support. These 
taxes have been increasing gradually, 
while farmland has become poorer 
and poorer. Could the school sys- 
tem have done anything about this? 
Should it try to.do anything? Can it 
afford not to try? 

The basic industry of a state and 
a nation is agriculture. People must 
eat to live. A large per cent of the 
food must come from the farm. Some 
nations are weak because the popula- 
tion is underfed. Fortunately, this 
nation has been well fed; there has 
been an abundance, and often a sur- 
plus, of food. For that reason, some 
have taken the attitude that there will 
never be a shortage of food. Consider 
for a while the increase in population 
and then reflect the losses of fertile 
topsoil by erosion; this should convince 
anyone that something must be done. 

Soil is for all practical purposes a 
nonrenewable resource. We are told 
that it takes 500 to 1,000 years to 
build one inch of topsoil. One inch 
of topsoil may be lost from a field by 
erosion in less than one year. We are 
allowing much of our soil to be de- 
stroyed more than a thousand times 
as fast as it is being built. It has been 
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proven time and time again that land 
cannot continue to produce if it is 
plowed up and down the hill; still one 
may see this practiced in almost every 
community. How many of the rural 
elementary children are being taught 
the importance and methods of con- 
servation? Do we dare think how this 
important phase of agriculture is being 
neglected in the country schools! 

It is true that various government 
agencies are spending millions of 
dollars yearly helping the farmers con- 
serve soil, improve livestock, and pro- 
duce better crops. Why, then, have 
all the ills not been corrected? The 
reason is twofold. First, a habit once 
formed is hard to break. If a child is 
taught to do a job wrong, he does 
not change easily and quickly when he 
becomes a man. Second, these agen- 
cies are not in contact with all the peo- 
ple all the time. The school can begin 
the teaching at an early age, and it 
can keep it before them eight or nine 
months each year. 

The various governmental farm agen- 
cies often have difficulty in getting 
farmers to cooperate with several pro- 
grams. The main reason for this is 
that the knowledge does not reach the 
farmer until he is mature and his habits 
and beliefs are firmly established. He 
does not see the need for practicing 
improved farming methods. If the 
schools would introduce the subject to 
the children during their elementary 
training, a great barrier to the spread 
of scientific knowledge in agriculture 
would be removed. 

Millions of dollars are being spent 
each year by the federal and state 
governments learning how to control 
insect pests, crop and livestock dis- 
eases, developing new varieties of 
crops and testing old ones, determin- 
ing the best feeding practices, etc. 
This helpful information is published 
in bulletins, circulars, and leaflets, and 
they are free to the farmer. Still these 
publications are used very little by the 
farmer because he does not know 
about them, where they can be ob- 
tained, what their value is, or how to 
use them. By teaching agricultural 
science in elementary schools, children 


could be taught the source, value, and 
use of this information. 


Some will say that we have excellent 
departments of vocational agriculture 
in many rural high schools; therefore, 
there is no need to teach the subject 
in elementary schools. It is true that 
many who attend high school have an 
opportunity to study agriculture, but 
this study is limited almost entirely to 
boys; girls who may be farmers’ wives 
also need the training. Many rural 
children never attend secondary 
schools; those who do would find their 
basic training in agricultural science 
serving as an excellent foundation for 
further study. 

It is estimated. that 750,000 chil- 
dren of elementary school age were 
out of school in 1940.* This does not 
include the hundreds of thousands who 
dropped out of school before the close 
of the school year. We are safe 
in assuming that one of the main 
causes for this is a lack of interest; 
they do not feel that the school is 
teaching things that will help them 
directly in making a living. Agricul- 
tural science is a live and interesting 
subject. It is about real things, things 
about which the pupils already know 
much. 

Agricultural science should be the 
central subject in rural elementary 
schools with other subjects built around 
and correlated with it. The following 
are some examples of things that may 
be done in the agriculture. class and 
at the same time have a definite teach- 
ing value in other subjects. Try letting 
the children make accurate sketches 
of leaves of various trees (art); write 
themes on how to feed pigs (English); 
study how to produce clean milk 
(health); figure the number of trees 
needed and cost of reforesting an 
eroded field (arithmetic); take a field 
trip to study the effects of slope, ex- 
posure, and moisture on the distribu- 
tion of plants (geography); form bird- 
study clubs (civics); study the develop- 
ment. of the breeds of cattle (history); 
and learn the songs of birds (music). 
If a boy is required to draw a picture 
of a cow in order to develop his artis- 
tic skill, should he not learn something 
about the cow at the same time! 

It is hoped that the farmers and 
farmers’ wives of the future will not be 
entirely deprived of scientific knowl- 





*Still Sits-the Schoolhouse by the Road, by 
The Committee.on Rural Education, 1943. 
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Second 


Clunual 


HONOR LIST OF THE ENGLISH COUNCIL 


F. G. WOODWARD 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers 
of English 





The Tennessee Council of Teachers 
of English presents its second annual 
honor list of high schools as deter- 
mined by the state-wide testing pro- 
gram conducted last fall. For other 
details regarding the testing program 
and for the first honor list, the reader 
is referred to pages 16 and 1I7 of 
The Tennessee Teacher for April, 1943. 

The officers of the English Council 
take this opportunity to thank the 
schools and the colleges throughout 
the state—from Memphis to Bristol— 
who have contributed to the state-wide 
English program. Approximately the 
same colleges have sent reports on 
their English placement tests both 
years, except that several colleges 


have dropped out this year while they 


are giving their whole attention to the 
training of young men for the armed 
forces. Last fall reports were received 
from the following twenty-four col- 
leges: 

Austin Peay State College, Carson- 
Newman College, East Tennessee State 
College, Hiwassee College, Johnson 
Bible College, King College, Lambuth 
College, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Martin College, Maryville College, 
Memphis State College, Siena College, 
Southwestern College, State College 
(Murfreesboro), Tennessee College for 
Women, Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Trevecca Nazarene College, Tusculum 
College, University of Chattanooga, 
University of Tennessee, University of 
Tennessee Junior College, Vanderbilt 
University, and Ward-Belmont College. 

These twenty-four colleges and uni- 
versities reported |,815 freshmen com- 
ing from 286 Tennessee high schools. 
A careful compilation and analysis of 
the twenty-four separate reports have 
made it possible to list the secondary 
schools, both public and private, that 
seem to be doing the most effective 
teaching of English fundamentals. As 
the tables below indicate, fifty-nine 
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high schools ranked highest in this 
year's testing program, with averages 
of sixty-five or higher. Seventy-two 
high schools achieved second honors, 
with averages ranging from fifty-one 
to sixty-four. That is to say, 13! high 
schools out of a total of 286 sending 
graduates to Tennessee colleges last 
fall made on the test an average score 
of over fifty. 

The purpose of the English Council 
is to develop more effective English 
training in Tennessee from the early 
grades through. college. Since most 
pupils never enter college, the council 
is even more interested in the grades 
and the high schools than in the col- 
leges. But the council is thinking of 
the English work as a unit and expects 
to neglect no part of it. 

The state-wide English program was 
launched two years ago in Nashville 
at the last meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association, of which the 
English Council is a part. The officers 
of the council have carried on as best 
they could, but they have sorely missed 
the advice and direction they had 
hoped to get from the annual meetings 
in April. Since these meetings, along 
with those of the T. E. A., have been 
cancelled during the past two years, 
a special business meeting to elect of- 
ficers has been called to follow imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the 
English Section of the Middle Tennes- 
see Education Association in Nashville 
on next October 20. Members¢of the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish from all parts of the state are in- 
vited to attend the English Section of 
the M. T. E. A. next October. The pro- 
gram will include a progress report on 
the state-wide English work of the Eng- 
lish Council. 


FIRST HONORS 
(Averages, 65 or above} 


Bristol Huntland 
Byars-Hall Mss Hutchison's 
(Covington) (Memphis) 
Cedar Hill Red Bank 
Central (Chattanooga) 

(Fountain City) Rogersville 
Chattanooga Science Hill 
Giles County (Johnson City) 

(Pulaski) South Pittsburg 
Girls’ Prep St. Mary's 

(Chattanooga) (Memphis) 
Harriman yner 


TENTATIVE FIRST HONORS* 


Barren Plains 
Battle Ground Acad- 
emy (Franklin) 
Blountville 
Bolton 
Calhoun 
Central 
(Ashland City) 
Chattanooga Valley 
(Chattanooga) 
Coopertown 
Erin 
Fall. Branch 
Forrest 
(Chapel Hill) 
Gallatin 
Goodlettsville 
Grundy County 
(Tracy City) 
Henry 
Huntingdon 
Jell'co 
Kenton 
Lamar 
Lewis County 
(Hohenwald) 
Loudon 


Madisonville 
Marshall County 
(Lewisburg) 

McEwen 
McKenzie 
Medina 
Mt. Juliet 
Nicolas Blackwell 
(Bartlett) 
North Nashville 
Palmersville 
Phi Beta Phi 
(Gatlinburg) 
Pleasant Hill 
Puryear 
Rhea Central 
(Dayton) 
Ripley 
Selmer 
Springville 
Tell'co Plains 
Trezevant 
Westmoreland 
Whitesburg 
Woodland 
(Woodland Mills} 


SECOND HONORS 
(Averages, 51-64) 


Algood 
Baylor 
(Chattanooga) 
Birchwood 
Central 
(Bolivar) 
Central 
(Chattanooga) 
Central 
(Columbia) 
Central 
(Cookeville) 
Central 
(Fayetteville) 
Central 
( Memphis) 
Central 
(Murfreesboro) 
Central 
(Savannah) 
Central 
(Shelbyville) 
Clarksville 
Clinton 
Cumberland County 
(Crossville) 
Dobyns-Bennett 
(Kingsport) 
Donelson 
Du Pont 
(Old Hickory) 
Dyersburg 
East Nashville 
Elizabethton 
Farragut 
(Concord) 
Fayette County 
(Somerville) 
Grove 
(Paris) 


Hillsboro 
(Nashville) 
Hiwassee 
( Madisonviile} 
Humes 
(Memphis) 
Jonesboro 
Knoxville 
Lake City 
Martin 
Maryv'lle 
McCallie 
(Chattanooga) 
McMinn County 
(Athens) 
Messick 
(Memphis) 
Milan 
Morgan School 
(Petersburg) 
Monterey 
Notre Dame 
(Chattanooga) 
Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School 
(Nashville) 
Powell Valley 
(Cumberland Gap) 
Rockwood 
Sweetwater 


Tennessee Military In- 


stitute (Sweetwater) 
Union City 
Ward-Belmont 
(Nashville) 
Webb 
Bell Buckle 
White County 
(Sparta) 


TENTATIVE SECOND HONORS* 


Alamo 

Big Rock 

Bledsoe County 
( Pikeville) 

Boone's Creek 
(Jonesboro) 

Castle Heights Mili- 
tary Academy 
(Lebanon) 





*Tentative honors are given this 
the valuation is based on fewer than 


Brighton 
Cel'na 
Central 
(Waverly) 
Cloverdale 
(Elbridge) 
Englewood 
Fairview 


(Humboldt) 


ear because 
ve students. 


Any school that maintains its standing next yeat 
with a total of five or more students will be pl 


on the regular honor roll. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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J. BEN DUFF 


Principal, Bearden High School, Knox County, 

Knoxville; Teacher of Social Science, Member 

of N. E. A. Committee on International 
Relations 








It is very important that we guide 
our high school students in questions of 
postwar problems; they are the citizens 
of tomorrow who will do the thinking 
during the trying years of adjustment. 
With this thought in mind, | am pre- 
senting a unit prepared by members of 
the social science classes of Bearden 
High School, Knox County, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. This unit was presented to 
the P.-T. A. as an introduction to a 
study on international relations. 


Betty Thomas, Chairman: 
Madam Pres'dent and members of the 
Bearden High School P.-T. A.: We con- 
sider it a privilege to be asked to appear 
on your program today to initiate a study 
program on international relations. Our 
topic for discussion is “Postwar International 
Relations." 
(Introducing members of Student Forum) 
| repeat the topic for discussion, ‘Postwar 
International Relations,’ and to begin the 
discussion | would like to throw out this 
thought question. Has there ever been a 
successful union between nations, and if 
so, is it functioning today? 

Barbara DeWine: 
Before we answer your question, let's de- 
fine what we are Ytalking about. | would 
like for someone to tell us what we mean 
by ‘Postwar International Relations." 

Roger Hanahan: 
To me postwar international relations should 
be defined separately. Postwar medns 
after the war, and international relations 
means between nations; so postwar inter- 
national relations means conditions exist- 
ing between nations after the war. 

Joe Yancy: 
Certainly after this war we cannot go ahead 
with the same imperialistic practices that 
we have had up to the beginning of the 
present one. We must abolish imperialism 
if we expect to solve postwar problems. 

Betty Grant: 
What do we mean by imperialistic prac- 
tices? 

Louise Newman: 
Imperialistic practices means one strong 
government imposing its rule over a weaker 
one. 

Jackie Mauer: 
Has the United States ever been im- 
perialistic? 

Sam Fowler: 
Yes. Every large nation has. The United 
States at the end of the Spanish-American 
War acquired from Spain the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, Tortilla, Samoan 
Islands, and all of the other of our island 
possessions. Not only did we acquire these, 
but we got Hawaii through annexation, and 
@ concession over Cuba known as a pro- 
tectorate. 

Jack Lockett: 
May | add this? Great Britain is one na- 
tion that the sun never sets upon it flag. 
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If you will recall, at the beginning of 
World War |, every major power in the 
world had concessions over some seaport in 
China. For example, Russia controlled Port 
Arthur, England controlled Weihaiwei, etc. 


Jack Pinkston: 


Just what is meant by concessions? 


Philip Feleman: 


According to Webster's Dictionary, a con- 
cession is defined as “an act of granting 
or yielding, usually implying a definite 
claim or request from the parties to whom 
it is made and thus distinguishing it from 
giving, which is spontaneous or voluntary.” 


Marcella Adams: 


Can this practice of taking privileges away 
from weaker nations continue? 


Peggy Vance: 


No. That is exactly what we are driving 
at when we speak of postwar international 
relations. | think all this talk about im- 
perialism is all right, but definitely we must 
eliminate two other things. Trade rivalry 
and narrow-minded nationalism. By nar- 
row-minded nationalism | mean that one 
must stop thinking in terms of his own 
nation only, and think in a broader sense 
of our relationship one nation to another. 


Jackie Mauer: 


Well | agree with Peggy. There may have 
been a time in our history when splendid 
isolation was supreme in our mind and in 
our national policy, but today the radio, 
airplane, fast streamline trains, etc., have 
caused distances to be less great, so if 
there is any idea of isolation in any of 
our minds it certainly is changed. 


Jack Napier: 


| agree that isolation at the close of this 
war is a thing of the past. Granting this 
statement to be true, | don't agree that 
trade rivalry and nationalism can hold back 
international cooperation. 


Sam Fowler: 


| agree with Jack. Rivalry makes you want 
to advance, to have a better product than 
your rival. Without rivalry there would be 
no advancement, and without advancement 


there would be no civilization. The only, 


way to abolish trade rivalry is to give 
special countries monopolies on different 
commodities. If they have monopolies on 
certain commodities, they are free to set 
the price according to their wishes. 


Margaret Wright: 


Certainly we cannot throw ‘away all of our| 
principles on national pride just for the 
sake of international cooperation. 


Peggy Vance: 


| don't mean that we must discard national 
feeling. | mean that we must work closer 
together for international harmony. 


Betty Thomas: 


All this discussion is good, but let's get 
back to the original question. Has there 
ever been a successful union between na- 
tions, and if so is it functioning today? 


Louise Newman: 


Yes. The Pan-American Union. 


Joe Yancy: 


What is the Pan-American Union? 


Jack Lockett: 


The Pan-American Union is a commercial 
confederation of twenty-one Western Hem- 
isphere countries. It was organized in 1926 
for the promotion of better trade relations 
between the United States and the Latin- 
American countries. 


Roger Hanahan: 


Why did you say it was a confederation? 


Jack Napier: 


Because it is controlled by delegates from 
each country in the union, with no central 
power. The delegates have only recom- 
mendation powers. All action made at the 
conferences must be passed on by the local 
central government of the countries in the 
union. 


Philip Feleman: 


We have been talking about what the 
Pan-American Union is, but we have not 
discussed what its functions are. What it 
really does is to improve trade relations 
between countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Jack Pinkston: 


Do you think that the same type of union 
would work between all of the nations? 


Barbara DeWine: 


Definitely no. An international union will 
have to be much broader. It will have to 
include questions such as "freedom of the 
seas," ‘freedom of the air,” "immigration," 
"international police service,” "racial un- 
derstanding," etc. 


Betty Grant: 


With all these thoughts in mind, wouldn't 
it be better if we tried to discuss each 
topic separately? 


Marcella Adams: 


| agree with Betty, so may | ask this ques- 
tion? Should postwar immigration be 
restricted ? 


Margaret Wright: 


No. All men should be free to move 
over the surface of the earth under inter- 
national agreement, in search of the fullest 
opportunities for development. 


Jack Lockett: 


Do you believe that the bill stating that 
immigration should end entirely for five 
or ten years, until our own domestic em- 
ployment problem is settled, should be 
repealed, and another bill passed to change 
the system so that quotas are based on 
races and not nationality? 


Jack Napier: 


Yes and no. The American people are 
prepared to make great sacrifices to feed 
and clothe the stricken peoples of Europe 
and the East and to get them back on their 
feet. They will not, however, invite them to 
come over here by the millions to swamp a 
domestic economy which will be under a 
terrific strain anyway, with perhaps fifteen 
million men and women looking for post- 
war jobs. 


Sam Fowler: 


| think we should leave the law substan- 
tially as it is for the duration, with a limit 
of 150,000, and with the same nationel 
quota. | say let congressional committees 
on immigration make the necessary study 
and then propose amendments to be effec- 
tive a year or two after the war. 


Barbara DeWine: 


So far we have spoken only of the Ameri- 
can point of view on immigration. How 
are we going to understand the other 
fellow's point of view? My opinion is that 
the day of race discrimination is over. it 
looks like the white man must have an 
understanding of the other races’ outlook 
on life, their customs and their desires. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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First Term: June 12—July 19 


Home Economics 


Undergraduate and graduate courses will be given in all 
departments of the School of Home Fconomics, with 
special emphasis on community and home canning, freez- 
ing, dehydration, and other forms of food preservation; 
conservation of clothing; renovation of home furnishings; 
training of teachers for the present war emergency; and 
job simplification. 


Agriculture 


Courses in farm poultry, swine production, dairy farming, 
home gardening, home food supply, creamery practice, 
farm mechanics, erosion control, farm management, etc., 
will be given in the College of Agriculture. 


Liberal Arts 


Basic and advanced courses will be given in bacteriology, 
chemistry, English, geography, German, history, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, physics, political science, psychology, 
Spanish, sociology, and zoology in the College of Liberal 
Arts. 


Business Administration 


Ayres Hall 


Courses in accounting, business law, economics, finance, 
marketing, office administration, statistics. and business 


education will be given in the School of Business. 











ll 
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The Graduate School will offer opportunity for graduate study in most fields 


For complete Summer Quarter Bulletin write DEAN Jxo. | 
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Second Term: July 20— Aug. 25 


Health and Physical Education 


Courses giving credit toward certification, Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees that will be given in the Depart-. 
ments of Health and Physical Education include: gym- 
nastics; boxing; games; correctives; health examination 
and follow-up; health instruction materials; modern, folk, 
and tap dancing; stunts and tumbling; swimming; first 
aid measures; and public health. 


Law 
Beginning and advanced courses that will be given in the 
College of Law include: contracts; personal property; 
real property; labor law; statutory interpretation; Ten- 
nessee practice and procedure; trial practice; and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Education 


Courses required by the State Department of Education 
for the certification of elementary and secondary teachers 
will be given in the College of Education in addition to 
various courses that provide opportunities for training in 
administration, supervision and teaching. 





Engineering 
Courses in chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering will be given in the College of Engineering for 
beginning freshmen and other undergraduate and graduate 
students. 








ids All Schools and Colleges will offer Courses for Beginning Freshmen 
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Theory Reduced to Action 


From “Health Briefs," Tennessee Department 
of Public Health 


“Can you tell me, Mister, do they 
teach school here anymore?” That 
caption of a cartoon | had seen some- 
where kept returning to my mind. Ob- 
serving scrap iron collections, tin can 
drives, war bond and stamp sales, 
registrations for sugar, gasoline, and 
Ration ‘Books 2, 3, and 4, physical 
fitness programs, and nutrition teach- 
ing, with schools participating in all 
of them, |, too, had been wondering 
"Do they teach school any more?" | 
had begun to be thankful that | was 
a nutritionist in a health department 
and had only one of that myriad of 
things to torment my ingenuity. Then 
fortunately an elementary supervisor 
took me to Kit Carson, a three-teacher 
school nestled in the hills of an East 
Tennessee county. "The principal at 
Kit Carson school can put you straight, 
| believe," said she, and he did. 

"It's like this,"’ explained the alert 
and adjustable principal, "we made 
us a big over-all pattern, a three way 
pattern into which all those things 
could fit, a pattern which gave mean- 
ing, extra special meaning, to all those 
integral parts. It wasn't just ‘lick the 
Japs,’ nor ‘down with Naziism,' nor 
serving a school lunch at which we were 
aiming. We conceived a vision bigger 
than any of these things. Patriotism, 
democracy, and citizenship are the 
supports of our pattern. These things 
we had taught always but sometimes 
they had been more theoretical than 
livable. Now the old ideas could be 
translated into tangible performance. 

"We are proud of the war bonds 
and stamps we have bought but any- 
one could see that this is patriotic, so 
we had to go farther to challenge our 
ingenuity. We are in a defense area: 
labor is scarce. We would hesitate 
to employ extra help in our lunchroom 
or to engage an outsider to build and 
paint storage cabinets. We might be 
using labor hours that ought to go into 
war industry. So we did our own 
serving and dishwashing, sometimes our 
own cooking and our own building and 
painting. Boys as well as girls shared 
in saving labor. We called it patriot- 
ism and democracy." 

Now there's something even a nutri- 
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tionist can begin to understand. I'm 
sure that along with patriotism went 
the learning of good manners, easy 
social behavior, sanitary methods of 
washing dishes, practice in arithmetic 
and art when measuring for the build- 
ing of cupboards and deciding on 
color schemes. 

"Another thing we've tied up with 
patriotism, democracy, and citizen- 
ship,’ continued this enthusiastic prin- 
cipal, "is our attendance record. We 
have learned that our nation needs 
trained men and women. We like to 
be in school regularly to learn to live 
together as a social group, and we 
manage that social group by permit- 
ting every member to assist in operat- 
ing and governing it. Dictatorial ad- 
ministration is taboo. Bible reading 
and religious and patriotic songs are 
important parts of every day's activi- 
ties. Then there's the matter of con- 
servation of both natural and human 
resources, That certainly fits into our 
over-all pattern. Our school campus 
afforded a good conservation labora- 
tory. We built check dams on eroded 
ground, planted small trees and shrubs, 
and are planning to secure still more 
trees from the Tennessee Department 
of Conservation. We believe that 
nutrition education begins with the 
use of the soil. But why should | con- 
tinue to talk? | would rather have my 
students tell you." 

And tell me they did. Here is their 
story as the upper grade English classes 
wrote it for us. 

"One of the most important ways 
to guard ourselves and also our coun- 
try is through the study and practice 
of nutrition and physical education. 
This is the most important phase of our 
health and war program. Our nutri- 
tion program functions almost entirely 
through our school cafeteria, being 
supplemented by our regular health 
classes. Well-balanced meals are 
served, substitutes for rationed foods 
are encouraged, good eating habits 
and table manners are practiced. No 
candy or soft drinks are sold at school 
or school socials. Our nutrition kit 
and chapel programs have contributed 
to our nutrition program. Our art 
work has made possible posters both 
for our classrooms and cafeterias. 





“Our schedule provides for a forty- 
five-minute lunch period. Ten minutes 
are allowed for lunch preparation, 
which includes supervised hand-wash- 
ing. Each person has his own indi- 
vidual towel and soap. All remain 
seated at the table for at least twenty 
minutes, carrying on friendly conversa- 
tion. Music is often used during the 
lunch hour. The remaining fifteen 
minutes allow for activity and fresh 
air. No vigorous play or exercise is 
encouraged after eating. Our latest 
song hit is ‘Praise the Lord and Prac- 
tice Good Nutrition’ to the tune of 
‘Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion.’ 

"Closely connected with our nutri- 
tion program are our physical educa- 
tion activities. Our physical educa- 
tion comes immediately before lunch. 
This gives us an appetite, helping us 
to leave -clean plates — thus saving 
food. At the beginning of the year 
we had a large garbage can full of 
waste food each day. At present 
there is no waste food at all. We have 
learned to eat foods that we formerly 
left. Our physical education program 
includes one-half hour each day, with 
calisthenics on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. Nutrition study is given 
on Tuesday and Thursday. The pro- 
gram also includes folk games and 
relays, which we all enjoy very much. 

"The upper grade students are pre- 
paring a paper for the University of 
Tennessee, Department of Public 
Health, on 'A Total Fitness Care for 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades.’ This 
is a social studies activity which also 
includes our health and English classes. 
The primary grades major in present- 
ing nutrition and safety plays in our 
chapel programs. The _ intermediate 
grades help through their art work, 
menu planning, and health plays. 

"Our sanitation and safety program 
is also at work. We have worked our 
sanitation record up to ninety-eight 
per cent and plan to have 100 per cent 
by the time school closes. We are 
very proud of this record. We have 
sanitary washbasins, drinking fountains, 
and rest rooms, which have concrete 
floors and which have been newly 
painted inside and out this year by 
the boys. Our cafeteria is kept very 
sanitary, meeting all the requirements 
for a public eating place. All milk 
served is pasteurized. 

"Safety rules are taught and prac- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Maury County Bookmobile In- 
creases Library Service 


J. R. BAKER* 
Superintendent, Maury County 





Late in the 1942-43 school year 
olans were made by the Maury County 
Board of Education for the operation 
of a library book truck the following 
year. The county owns its school buses 
and operates its own school garage. 





A discarded school bus chassis, a 1935 
Ford, was available on which to build 
the bookmobile body. 

Since metal was not available, wood 
was used with steel angle bracing for 
the construction of the sixteen-foot 
body. The body was constructed 
eighty-six inches in width and five feet 
six inches in height. The regularly em- 
ployed school repairman constructed 
the body and the regularly employed 
school bus mechanics overhauled the 
old chassis. The value of the chassis 
itself could be estimated at $200. The 
cost of the body, including labor and 
materials, was in the neighborhood of 
$400. The specifications used were 
secured from A County Library Primer, 
by Mildred W. Sandoe (Chapter VI) 
loaned to the county by the Division 
of School Libraries, State Department 
of Education. Although these plans 
orovide for tilted shelves and are on 
the whole quite satisfactory, it was 
necessary to add a cord with a door 
spring attached to one end. This cord 
was placed across the middle length 
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of the shelves to prevent the books 
from falling off when traveling over 
rough country roads. 

At first, plans were made for a 
school bus driver to operate the book- 
mobile and for Miss Patricia Wade, 
the librarian in charge of the circulat- 
ing library, to accompany him and cir- 
culate the books at all of the ele- 
mentary and high schools in the county. 
After the bookmobile was finished Miss 
Wade decided to attempt to drive and 
operate the truck herself. Miss Wade 
has traveled in all kinds of weather and 
has been comfortable most of the 
time. A gas heater on the dashboard 
furnishes ample heat when the truck is 
in operation and a small oil heater 
keeps the interior comfortable while 
teachers and children are selecting 
books. 

The operating expense has been very 
small. Fifteen gallons or less of gas 
is used per week. Since the county's 
gas is tax free, the cost of gas per 
week is only about $1.50. Recapped 
tires that would not have been satis- 
factory for a heavily loaded school bus 
were used. 

The bookmobile operates three days 
per week on a regular schedule. Every 
school is reached once each month. 
Forty-four schools are served with a 
total enrollment of approximately 4,500 
children. About three or four schools 
can be served satisfactorily in one day. 

The circulation of books has been 
more than doubled this year over last. 
It is believed that the books are more 
widely read when children help in the 
selection. All books circulated from 
the bookmobile are charged to the 
teachers. The selection of the books 
varies with the teachers. In small, 
one-teacher schools each pupil is al- 
lowed to choose a book for himself. 
In addition to these, the teacher usual- 
ly selects some for the use of the school 
as a whole, for classwork, etc. In 
larger schools, where there are more 
pupils per teacher, there are not suffi- 
cient books for one per pupil, nor is 
there sufficient time for each to obtain 
a book. Some teachers appoint a 
committee from the room to make the 
selection of a group of books. Other 


teachers prefer to make the choice 
themselves. Frequently, books which 
have been requested previously are 
added; teachers are urged to tele- 
phone or write in for any special ma- 
terials needed in connection with class- 
room work. Generally speaking, the 
teachers select the books for the lower 
grades and the pupils for the upper 
grades. The total collection includes 
8,000 volumes. At present it is neces- 
sary to limit the number of books per 
teacher to about thirty. However, this 
rule does not hold fast when a large 
amount of material for unit work is 
desired. 

In order to make it possible for the 
librarian to devote the major portion 
of her time during the school year to 
actual service to teachers and pupils, 
she is employed for a twelve-month 
period. During the summer months, 
she takes inventory, prepares new 
books for circulation, and completes 
library records. Summer service to 
children has been suggested also and 
may be tried out this year with the 
bookmobile operating at specified 
times on the town square. 

The teachers have been highly 
pleased with the new service. It has 
been of particular value at a time when 
many teachers are unable to operate 
their own cars. 

* 


Visitor: “And what's your name, my good 
man?" 

Prisoner: "9668." 

Visitor: "But that's not your real name?" 

Prisoner: "Naw; it's just my pen name,"— 
Scholastic. 
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May | stay after school tonight? | want 
some staying-after-school credit in case I'm 
naughty. 
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Craining Youth for 


War and Peace 


MRS. J. D. BROOKS 
Whitesburg High School 





Much has been said in recent months 
about preinduction training in English, 
and teachers have been severely criti- 
cized for failure to vitalize the teach- 
ing of English. Tests given by various 
branches of the armed services have 
indicated weaknesses in the program 
of English instruction. 

This naturally does not add to the 
happiness of any English teacher who 
has the welfare of her students at 
heart. | had begun to realize that 
English must not only perform its usual 
functions, but it must gird itself for 
some emergency work besides.- Just 
at this stage my principal received 
from our supervisor, Mr. R. B. Hous- 
ton, a copy of the bulletin, 'Preinduc- 
tion Needs in Language Communica- 
tion and Reading." Mr. Houston re- 
quested that a part of the work for 
the rest of the year be based on this 
bulletin which had been published by 
the Preinduction Services of the United 
States Army and the National Council 
of English Teachers. After studying 
this outline for sometime, | decided to 
accept the challenge and see what we 
could do to better equip those who 
are to carry on here in our commu- 
nities, and those of our number who 
are soon to go into service. 

It is an accepted fact that in the 
broadest sense the education and train- 
ing of the serviceman begins in school 
before induction and continues in camp 
until he has fulfilled the army's needs 
to the best of his ability. Since this 
is a known fact, | resolved to do what 
| could for each member of my class 
so that he would be better prepared 
for the work in life that he may face, 
whether in the camp, on the battle- 
field, in the factory, on the farm, or 
in classrooms of higher learning. With 
this thought in mind, | set myself to 
work. 

Some of the goals or aims | set 
were: 

1. To help my English class to realize more 
; fully what we are fighting for and to bet- 


ter appreciate the principles for which 
we fight. 
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2. To understand more clearly that the world 
is one large community and that each 
group contributes to the national culture 
and heritage. 

3. To keep in mind the individual needs of 
my students for social and personal adjust- 
ments in times of war and peace. 

4. To attain or improve the following skills: 
a. Listening Skills. 

b. Reading Skills. 

c. Speaking Skills. 

d. Writing Skills. 

Listening skills are of paramount im- 
portance to the preinduction student. 
He will get a large part of his instruc- 
tions after his induction in this manner. 
It is very necessary for him to be a 
good listener. On the beginning day 
of this unit "The Background of Our 
War" was reviewed by one of our best 
students in a very interesting and im- 
pressive way. A round-table discus- 
sion followed this report. Each mem- 





ber of the class took part in the dis- 
cussion. A comprehensive test pre- 
viously prepared and mimeographed 
by the student himself was given to 
the entire class. In this way their 
listening skills were tested. The day 
following "One World" was reviewed 
by another student, followed by the 
same procedure as the day before. 

Some of the activities engaged in to 
develop listening and speaking skills 
were: introduction to and explanation 
of a new game and then the playing 
of the game; the rules for saluting and 
then carrying out the rules as they 
were understood from the directions 
given by the chosen student; the di- 
rections for and the execution of an 
original drill; and a debate. During 
the debates the students were required 
to take notes and to make decisions 
as to points sustained. In a debate 
they should learn to listen with critical 
judgment. 

In order to develop writing skills 
along with listening skills, students were 
required to take notes on topics dis- 
cussed in the classroom. From these 
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ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By LENNEs and TRAVER 
For Grades 3 through 8—with Standardized Tests 


A new series of arithmetic work books with ample drill 
and practice in computation and problem solving @ To be 
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Spring ts the time to plan for next fall 


Teachers from the sixth grade through high school can plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- 


make good use of the free teaching materials offered by ber of the class. 

Westinghouse School Service. 2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, per- 


So many teachers have requested these teaching aids 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the 
demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. This 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in 
your hands when school opens in the fall. 


colator, elevator, etc. 
3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 





Here are some of the things you can get: These. are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 

1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. Westinghouse 

7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. They are sup- Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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notes each student prepared a precis 
and turned it over to the teacher for 
grading and correction. For instance, 
on one occasion we had a very thor- 
ough discussion on the subject, ‘Amer- 
ica Found Napping,” which was fol- 
lowed the next day by one on “Amer- 
ica's Awakening.’ Each student pre- 
pared an outline on these talks that 
was graded for neatness, conciseness, 
accuracy, spelling, and punctuation. 

Topics were assigned well in ad- 
vance of the time they were to be 
discussed. The students did not know, 
however, just when they would be 
asked to report. They were supposed 
to be on the alert and be prepared at 
a minute's notice. 

During one week we stressed mili- 
tary rules and procedures. Announce- 
ments that were made were placed on 
the bulletin boards either in the class- 
room, in the hall, or in the library. 
Special assignments, program for the 
week, patrol duty for the halls, and 
any other assignment were all made 
from the bulletin boards. Failure to 
be on the alert and on the lookout 
would result in no grade for the day or 


worse still, a failing grade. Special 
assignments for patrol duty or any 
other designated authority for the stu- 
dent caused him to be more self-re- 
liant, to take pride in performing his 
task well, and in carrying out instruc- 
tions to the best of his ability. 

We have made an interesting sur- 
vey among servicemen and women as 
to their reaction to the question, ‘How 
did your school let you down or help 
you?" We got a variety of very in- 
teresting answers to this question. 

One of the most interesting activi- 
ties that we have participated in was 
the writing and broadcasting of radio 
skits. We got a number of skits from 
various sources and then decided that 
we would try our hand at writing some 
of our own. | was very much pleased 
with the results obtained. Some of the 
skits written and produced were: ‘War 
Bonds Instead"; "Save to Save Amer- 
ica"; “The Fifth Columnist Roundup"; 
and “A Supposed Slacker." As a cli- 
max to this part of our study, we gave 
an assembly program, using ‘The Fifth 
Columnist Roundup" radio skit. 

The students tried to improve their 





writing skills in various other ways, 
including the writing of both the busi- 
ness and social type letter. It is nec- 
essary that everyone should know how 
to write letters. The pupil who is soon 
to go into service will be glad for this 
review in letter writing, for that is one 
thing that he will do when he gets in 
service. They all like to get letters, 
and to get letters one must write let- 
ters. We had a number of forms to 
fill out. This, too, he will get familiar 
with after he gets in service. Taking 
of notes, too, develops writing skills 
as well as listening skills, for the stu- 
dent must be able to hear and retain 
important facts while the speaker is 
talking. 

A vocabulary list was kept through 
the entire unit. These words were 
added to the army list included in the 
bulletin that we followed. From time 
to time, these words were used in spe- 
cial vocabulary drill. Any other words 
that we feel the preinduction student 
will need will be added to this list from 
time to time. 

We made a study of literature that 
interprets principles of democracy. We 
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SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency 
Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency 
Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond, Va. 


SOUTHERN Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia, S. C. 


COLLEGE and Specialist Bureau 
434-8 Goodwyn Inst. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


WHERE - Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 
+ 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


This office opened in 1918. 
opportunities. 


Opened 1927. 


teachers. 


This office opened in 1919. Enroll now for outstanding oppor- 
tunities offered in 1944 in Middle Atlantic states. 


Home office, founded 1902. 
to Southern schools and teachers. This is your year to advance. 


A nation-wide service to colleges and college 
New members needed to meet the demand. 








Write for 1944’s great Mid-South 


Over four decades of service 
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tary and advanced batteries which together cover 


Write for Test Catalogue 


» Q 
A. Mental ability. 
> Q. Are they group or individual tests? 
> A. —<_ tests, and recognized as leaders. 
correlated with the Stanford-Binet individual intellt- 

» THE HENMON-NELSON gence tests. 

TESTS OF Q. How many forms are available? 
> A. Three forms, A, B, C, are available for each of two 

MENTAL ABILITY grade groups, 3-8 and 7-12. 

» Q. What method of scoring is used? 

MORE THAN 7,000,000 SCHOOL A. The time-saving Clapp-Young self-marking device. 
> CHILDREN HAVE TAKEN THESE Q. Are accurate norms available? 

TESTS! A. Norms for grades 3-8 have been checked by returns 
> from 47,035 children in 22 states, by Binet-Simon, by 
well-known group tests. 

have recently been checked by returns from about 
300,000 pupils in widely separated areas. Revisions 
of the original norms are now available, based on 
the new information thus acquired. 

Q. What do the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests measure? 

A. The skills involved in learning rather than the sub- 
> ject-matter achievement in content subjects. 

Q. What skills are measured? 

A. Silent reading comprehension, work-study skills, basic \ 

language skills, and basic arithmetic skills. f 
> Q. How many forms are available? 
» A. Four forms, L, M, N, and O, are available in elemen- 
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had in our library selections in |it- 
erature that were right in keeping with 
the idea of the Four Freedoms for 
the people in the postwar world. Feel- 
ing that it was necessary that youth 
understand and appreciate the true 
meaning of the Four Freedoms, we 
stressed the importance of good will 
within our own country during the war 
and after as well. 

A complete drill on fundamental 
grammar followed the other proce- 
dures. Especial. attention was paid to 
weaknesses found during the year. 

We had the complete cooperation 
of all teachers in this work. The same 
type of procedure was carried out 
simultaneously with the American his- 
tory class. Here books were read, 
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reports given, films shown on subjects 
fitting right into the thought of our 
special study of better equipping our 
youth for war and peace. 

No cut-and-dried procedure can be 
worked out for a study like this. Things 
that might be appropriate in my class 
might not meet the needs of students 
in other sections. It is important, how- 
ever, for English teachers to realize 
that they can be of much service in 
equipping students to face the prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. 


* 
TAKE A DEEP BREATH 


Miss Porter: "So you are on a submarine. 
What do you do?" 


Sailor: "When we want to dive, | run for- 
ward and hold her nose."—Texas Outlook. 


N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school 
systems have reported 100 per cent 
enrollments in the N. E. A. for 1943- 
1944 since last report: 

Washington County, Maryville City, 
Cleveland (Blythe Avenue School), 
Knoxville (Lockett School), Middleton 
(Middleton High). 


NOT QUITE ALL 
Father came downstairs and looked hard 
at his wife and then at his son. 
"That boy has taken money from my pock- 
etl" he stormed. 


“Ernest,” she ejaculated, “how can you say 
that? Why, | might have done it!" 


Father shook his head. "No, my dear, 
there was some left."—Rotarian. 
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Postwar International 


(Continued from page 15) 
When we have reached that point, most 
of our differences will be solved. 

Marcella Adams: 
President Wilson, in one of his fourteen 
points, stated (1 quote from Southworth's 
American History): “Readjustment to rival 
claims to countries all over the world were 
countries whose ownership were still un- 
determined. A definite settlement of all of 
such claims would eliminate an all too 
likely source of future wars. This point 
also contained a provision that the in- 
habitants of all countries should have a 
greater voice in determining their own 
affairs." 

Joe Yancy: 
| think Marcella has brought out a good 
point in quoting from President Wilson's 
fourteen points. We all agree that Mr. 
Wilson lived several years before the world 
was ready for such an adjustment as he 
provided. | believe, however, that at the 
close of the present war the conquered 
peoples in the world must be given as 
much consideration as those who conquer. 
Boundaries should be established, not neces- 
sarily as they were before the war, but 
according to races, language, customs, and 
philosophy of life. These boundaries must 
be established to fit the people that are 
to live within them. To accomplish this we 
must stop measuring the other fellow's corn 
in our own half bushel. 


Betty Grant: 
What do you mean by that, Joe? 

Joe Yancy: 
| mean that we must make a study of their 
problems from their outlook on life as well 
as our own. The overlooking of these facts 
in postwar problems of World War | 
caused serious disputes in boundaries, racial 
mix-up, and many other problems. We 
must, with educational facilities, help them, 
the conquered peoples of the world, to 
readjust themselves in a postwar world. 


Philip Feleman: 
|’ think we are on the right track, and this 
can be accomplished through an_ inter- 
national police service. Of course at the 
close of the war large armies of occupation 
must be kept in the various nations of the 
world until readjustments can be made. 
During this time of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, a rigid educational program 
must be put into effect to get all nations 
ready to adopt the system of international 
police service. 

Roger Hanahan: 
We have only discussed, so far, the con- 
ditions existing within the various countries 
and conditions between different countries. 
| should like for someone to express their 
opinion on what can be done in regard to 
airways and waterways. 


Jackie Mauer: 
| think we cannot find a better plan than 
the one suggested by President Wilson 
when he states: “We must have absolute 
freedom of the sea." All | could add to 
this is that we might have freedom of the 
airways the same as sea. 


Peggy Vance: 
don't agree. Freedom of the seas may 
be all right, but | think definitely freedom 
of the air is going too far. 


Sam Fowler: 
| am prone to agree with Peggy. | think, 
in connection with air traffic, that if air 
lines are to go over other countries there 
should be strict international laws govern- 
ing altitude, route, and cargo. Not only 
laws that govern these, but have an inter- 
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national police force that not only can 
point out to the world what is wrong but 
can arrest violators, and have an_inter- 
national court system similar to our own 
supreme court that can punish the violators. 


Louise Newman: 
| would like to hear someone's opinion on 
physical reconstruction. | mean in those 
countries that have been torn up by actual 
fighting. Buildings, homes, sanitary facili- 
ties, city water systems, and such like have 
all been destroyed. 


Margaret Wright: 
Then that will be the project of the engi- 
neering field of the world. It will all have 
to be rebuilt, because shelter is one of the 
essentials of life which produces happiness. 


Philip Feleman: 

All this reconstruction requires money, and 
the world looks to the United States for 
its financial leadership and support; there- 
fore, some form of postwar international 
banking, or system of trade credit, must be 
established. Some form similar to the 
present lend-lease will have to be worked 
out between nations so that vital materials 
for building reconstruction may be had and 
a staple monetary unit established so a 
uniform livable wage may be assured. 


Jack Pinkston: 

After all this discussion, don't you think 
that we could sum up the whole thing in 
one word, “understanding"? We have a 
slogan all over the world today, ".. . —," 
which stands for "V for Victory." Why not 
have a slogan, ". . —," which in Morse 
Code stands for "U." Let this then be a 
"U for Understanding.” 


Some Desirable Aspects 
of Having Lived in the 
Fourteenth Century 


If we had all been born in 1343 BG 

We would all be better off because he 

Hadn't invented printing yet 

So nobody could take a million copies 
of a questionnaire all wet 

With printers’ ink and slip ‘em into 
envelopes 

And dump ‘em on top of us and say 
here you dopes 

Fill ‘em out and return without fail 

Before April Ist. The United States 
mail 

Service is overworked and no wonder 

With what the government gives them 
to stagger around under 

And now you, Tennessee 

Education Association, me 

And my postman his flat feet all guilt- 
less have attacked 

To get you some information that you 


lacked. 


O happy, halcyon, hindsight days! 

Ne webs or opas 

No man to ask me what year | was 
born in 

And make me reply with a lie that's 
a thorn in 

My conscience 





| want just 

To be let alone 

In my yard with the bone, 

And that nosed around, which is left 
of my pride 

For to gnaw on. I've nothing to hide 

And like Gypsy Rose Lee 

What's left is all me 

And | liked privacy 

With my crumpets and tea 

O dear, deary me! 


Quick now! Your answer 

Won't get you a dollar 

But you'd better speak up or 

We'll squawk and we'll holler! 

You were born in what nation? Name 
of nearest relation? 

Are you Christian or pagan? Recent 
operation? 

Man, woman, or Democrat? How 
many have you begat? 

Ages of these and date of first sneeze? 

White, black, yellow, red? Alive now, 
or dead? 

Married or single? 
Kringle? 

How many years taught? In what wars 
have you fought? 

Height, weight, disposition? Your 
present position? 

Average monthly check? 
a wreck? 

Or caught in a crime? 
overtime? 

Are you subject to blues? What be- 
came of those shoes? 


Believe in Kris 


Involved in 


Double for 


O Tempora, O Mores 
Not to be endured! 
—Anonymous. 


Theory and Action 
(Continued from page 18) 
ticed. All unsafe hazards are de- 
stroyed. A poster is kept over the 
stairway, going to the cafeteria. The 
most recent one says, ‘Have you 
figured what an accident might cost 
you?’ Fire drills are given semi- 

monthly." 

Hats off to this school for a fine job. 
Most surely they are teaching children 
there in a big way. 


GET IT BACK 
Husband: "What is the proper thing to say 
if the duck should slip off the platter into a 
guest's lap?" 
Wife: “You must be very courteous. Say, 
‘Pardon me, but may | trouble you for that 
duck?’ "—Atlanta Two-Bells. 
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Mexico Is Going to School - 


RUTH FAIN 
University of Tennessee, B.A.; Universidad 
Nacional de Mexico, M.A.; Instructor of 
Spanish at Central High, Chattanooga 





The National University of Mexico, 
inaugurated in 1533, is the oldest uni- 
versity on the American continent. By 
the year 1775, 25,822 students had 
obtained their bachelor's degree and 
1,162 their doctor's degree. From 
these figures we see that Mexico has 
never neglected higher education. 
Many distinguished and celebrated 
people have come from the upper 
class. It is only in the past years that 
the lower class is being given the 
opportunity of a rudimentary school- 
ing. Now Mexico is making remark- 
able progress in education of her rural 
communities. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
visit some Mexican rural schools dur- 
ing the past summer with Miss Charl 
Ormand Williams, of the N. E. A. staff 
in Washington and a native Tennes- 
sean, who has been superintendent of 


the Shelby County schools and presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. 

In the cool zones of Mexico the 
schools are in session from January 
through October. While in Mexico 
City during July and August, we had 
an opportunity to witness the progress 
and fine work that is being accom- 
plished. 

Professor Rafael Ramirez may be 
hailed as the saint of the rural chil- 
dren. This gentleman has been di- 
rector of their schools and is now di- 
rector of the Normal School. He was 
teaching a class at the summer school 
of the National University on "Rural 
Education." Tall, slender, with black 
hair turning grey, and kindly, dark eyes, 
he addressed the class in soft-spoken 
Spanish. 

The following paragraphs are tran- 
scribed from my notes in Spanish, taken 
while visiting his class: 

"Before 1910 the cultured people 
of Mexico did not even mention a 
rural problem. Then, after the revolu- 


tion of the lower classes for land and 
schools, the government established a 
law with provisions to teach: 

"1. Spanish to all Indians. 

"2. The people to read and write. 

"3. The elements of arithmetic. 

"In order to establish schools for 
this purpose the government promised 
the ridiculously low sum of 600,000 
pesos a year, but later said that only 
300,000 could be appropriated. With 
a little arithmetic one may see that 
with a cost of 1,000 pesos a year for 
one school and thirty states in the re- 
public that would allow ten schools per 
state. After the officials were paid, 
however, there was not enough money 
for even ten schools per state. So 
far as education for the poor children 
was concerned, conditions remained 
almost unchanged. 

"The establishment of the schools was 
also delayed because no agreement 
could be made on the course of study. 
The doctors said that health should be 
given first place. The ranchers in- 
sisted that the masses needed most to 
learn agriculture. The women argued 
that cooking and sewing were most 
essential. Artists and musicians de- 
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BY BASSETT AND AGNEW 


You can now teach filing in your high school at a minimum of expense, 
but with practical and comprehensive materials. BUSINESS FILING 
by Bassett and Agnew consists of a cloth-bound textbook and a prac- 


tice outfit. 


The course covers all major indexing and filing systems 


and four special types of filing systems. 


There are six major jobs and four optional jobs to be completed in the 


filing outfit. 


The course is organized to provide twenty, thirty, or 


forty hours of instruction, depending upon the number of jobs completed. 


The filing outfit provides for (a) card indexing and filing and (b) cor- 
respondence indexing and filing. The supplies include division cards 
properly tabbed, file cards, correspondence folders, correspondence to 
be filed, gummed labels for changing the tabs, and all other necessary 


filing equipment. 


Textbook, list price $1; filing outfit. list price $1.40. 
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manded that painting and singing 
should come first. The educators said 
that the schools could not be opened 
until teachers could be trained for all 
these subjects. ‘ 

"Then in 1920 Professor Ramirez 
came to Mexico City from a ranch. 
He insisted that schools be opened at 
once. He saw how teachers could 
study and teach, and thus was estab- 
lished the school for teachers, where 
many study half the day and teach the 
other half. 

"At first the people feared the priest 
and would not send the children to 
public schools. Professor Ramirez over- 
came this difficulty by sending puppet 
shows out into the country. One of 
the puppets would be a priest scold- 
ing the children for not attending 
school. The next day the school would 
be well attended. 

“Licenciado Jose Vasconcelos, head 
ot the Board of Education, established 
Mexico's rural schools. He is a bril- 
liant and intelligent man and has done 
great things. He did away with the 
monotonous songs and _ substituted 
popular ones which the children ac- 
cepted enthusiastically. He was criti- 
cized much for this. A group of moth- 
ers from the capital, representing them- 
selves as mothers of all the republic, 
called on Vasconcelos and said that 
he was giving the children immoral 
songs that were poisoning their souls. 
He bravely replied, ‘No, that they 
(the mothers) had the poison in their 
minds.’ "' 

The day after hearing this inter- 
esting lecture we went with the teacher 
and his class on a tour of some of these 
schools. 

Our first stop was at Tulpetlac, an 
adobe village of 1,500 people. The 
school, also of adobe built around a 
patio, was very poor but clean. They 
had 317 pupils and nine teachers. The 
classes were through the sixth grade 
and we visited a room of each grade. 

At the back of each room was a 
row of little sombreros and on the 
walls were drawings, fancy work, and 
posters. Each teacher's desk had a 
bowl of lovely flowers. 

Professor Ramirez led the way, and 
on entering each class the group of 
brown-faced, black-eyed children arose 
and with.the greeting, "Buenos dias, 
maestro,’ remained standing until he 
told them to be seated. They all 
replied, "Muchas gracias, maestro." 

To the visitor it seems that a great 
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work is done in teaching these chil- 
dren such forms and expressions of 
courtesy. However, that is natural 
with Mexican children. As the chil- 
dren performed different tasks for us, 
it was quite evident that they were 
learning well the “three R's.’ Very 
young ones read well, wrote plainly on 
the board, and were good at arith- 
metic. The children sang happily and 
with much spirit their popular songs. 

A remarkable thing to me was the 
complete absence of timidity and em- 
barrassment. On the other hand, they 
were not bold nor boisterous. They 
were at ease and natural when called 
on to perform their tasks before a 
group of visitors. : 

One teacher explained that there 
was much competition between the 
boys and girls for punctuality and neat- 
ness, and a chart of each child's rec- 
ord was noticed on the wall. 

Individuals were interviewed. Most 
of them seemed happy to be at school. 
However, one little fellow who had 
been taken from the fields and sent 
to school said he preferred to work in 
the corn, for there he was paid a peso 





Mr.. Baxter E. Hobgood, formerly 
high school visitor for Middle Tennes- 
see, has been named research worker 
by the Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association. This 
position was set up by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its meeting in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Hobgood began his new 
work on March I5. It is expected that 
this new position will make it possible 
for the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion office to render more efficient 
service to the teachers of the state. 


a day (about twenty cents, U. S.) and 
they paid him nothing to come to 
school. 

In the kindergarten the tots were 
playing and singing a song about ducks 
(one of the immoral songs). We were 
told that many were wearing the only 
garments they had and some never got 
enough nourishing food. It pulled at 
my heartstrings to see them so happy 
with so little. 

As a part of the government pro- 
gram all the children had a period of 
marching and drilling. Then they 
formed two rows from the main en- 
trance, and as we came out between 
the rows they showered us with con- 
fetti, and waving their hands they 
called out “adios” as we left Tul- 
petlac. 

Santa Maria Chiconaotla was an- 
other school we visited. It is larger 
and newer and situated on a main 
highway. | asked a little tot about 


eight years old the name of the place. . 


He gave it to me and | wrote it in 
my notebook. | asked him if my spell- 
ing was correct, and, after examining 
it, he showed me where | had omitted 
the second o in Chiconaotla. 

After visiting the different rooms, 
all the people assembled in the main 
corridor. There the members of the 
local school board were introduced 
and one spoke for the group. He had 
kind words of welcome and apprecia- 
tion of our interest and outlined the 
plan of the year. Their projects were 
to build a house for the teachers and 
an athletic field, to complete a well for 
the school and community, and to cul- 
tivate the school garden plots. We 
afterwards examined these projects 
that were well under construction and 
development. 

A man, representing the parents of 
the community, spoke words of wel- 
come. These men were just rustic la- 
borers, dressed in the white cotton suits 
of the peasants, and held in their hands 
their enormous sombreros; but even 
before this group of teachers and stu- 
dents, they spoke in good Spanish with 
much poise and ease. 

The children sang "Adelita" with 
melody and rhythm, and gave an in- 
teresting skit of the times of the French 
intervention in Mexico. 

As we left they loaded us with 
flowers—the only things they had to 
offer, but symbols of hospitality and 
friendship. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(hs for Jeachens . . 


What should we tell the public 
about the schools? Confidentially, 
there is a bit of the King Midas de- 
sire in all of us. Mr. and Mrs. Public 
look at the schools with realistic eyes 
in that they relish evidence of mone- 
tary returns for their tax assessment. 
Show any taxpayer how he personally 
profits from his investment in the com- 
munity's educational system and you 
can immediately shake hands with an- 
other friend of the public schools—an- 
other enthusiastic stockholder in the 
greatest business in America today or 
any day. 

It is with a view to acquainting the 
citizenry with the material returns on 
the investment in education that the 
National School Service Institute 
planned and sponsored the recently 
acclaimed sound movie, ‘Pop Rings the 
Bell." Heralded by the CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR as the picture 


"designed to wake up hard-boiled tax- 
payers to the realism of what a good 
investment in Middletown's school 
(your school and mine) really is," the 
picture proved to be the sensation of 
the recent Chicago meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. 

The picture is unique in that it pre- 
sents in a professional manner some of 
the fruits of good schools, adequately 
staffed and equipped in language and 
story heretofore almost unrecognized 
by the profession. Based on the phi- 
losophy that every individual and every 
business and industry profit in direct 
proportion to the educational level of 
the community served, the story is 
wrapped up in a drama of community 
life. Amply illustrated through scenes 
from today's classrooms, the picture 
pays tribute to the good work of 
America's teachers and emphasizes the 
necessity for adequately paid, profes- 


sionally trained men and women, in- 
dividuals destined to shape America's 
future through their education of the 
youth of today. 

State teacher association secretaries, 
through their national organization, are 
helping direct the program for the dis- 
tribution and showing of this picture. 
This is being done in the interest of 
aid to teachers in their endeavor to 
master the problems of school public 
relations and in an attempt to help 
others of the profession interpret the 
extremely vital phase of returns to the 
citizenry for their investment in the 
public schools. 

The projects represent a very real 
aid to teachers in a phase of the edu- 
cational program for which little aid 
has been heretofore available. 

Copies can be purchased and addi- 
tional information obtained from the 
National School Service Institute, 
Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

This film may be borrowed from the 
T. E. A. office, 602 Cotton States 
Building, Nashville. 








“Never mind wrapping 
our Army needs the paper 


y// 


That's the idea, Mrs. Jones. 
That’s the spirit. 


Folks all over the U. S. A. must join with 
their local storekeepers in a real all- 
American all-out drive to conserve paper 
by using less of this essential war 
material. 


Every single piece of paper and paper- 
board (cardboard, boxboard) you man- 
age to do without means just that much 
more ammunition for our invasion 
forces. 


Ammunition? Yes, and weapons and 
food and precious medical supplies and 
blood plasma. For, as Major General 
E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster General 
of the Army, says: “The packing and 
packaging of Quartermaster Corps 
supplies for shipment to men on the 
fighting fronts is fully as important as 


producing the supplies themselves.” 
And practically every one of the 700,000 
different items convoyed to our boys is 
wrapped for protection in paper or 
paperboard or both! 


No wonder the war need for paper 
grows daily. No wonder current paper 
production cannot meet this steadily 
mounting demand unless you and 
every other man and woman join 
Mrs. Jones in using less paper! 
The simple directions at bot- 
tom of this page tell you just 
how to do this —at the store, 

in your office and at home. 


This and the other magazines, 
although using only 5 per cent of 
the paper supply, are saving 450 
million pounds of paper this year— 
to release it for vital war needs. 


















AT THE STORE. Unless it’s abso- 
lutely necessary for their protec- 
tion, don’t ask to have things 
wrapped. Never ask to have boxed 
or bottled goods wrapped. Carry 


basket to help save the store- 
keeper's precious paper bags. 





AT THE OFFICE. Help your com- 
pany devise methods to reduce 
the amount of paper, stationery, 
etc., used in carrying on its busi- 
ness. If you're employed by a 
your own shopping bag or market _ package goods manufacturer, help 
him figure out ways to save on 
vital paperboard. 


AT HOME. Make paper stretch! 
Use smaller sheets of writing and 
wrapping paper; conserve paper 
towels, facial tissues. Share the 
printed word; give this magazine 
to a neighbor. Never burn used 
paper; prepare it for your loca! the 
committee on paper salvage. 
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Education and Business 


Expressing belief that education and 
business must form an_ imperative 
partnership in the postwar world, 
Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond, Va., 
banker and chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, declared 
that a reluctantly-met school tax must 
be converted into an eagerly-sought 
investment. 


Speaking before the Wartime Con- 
ference on Education, held under the 
auspices of the American Association 
of School Administrators, Mr. Boushall 
asserted that education and business 
must concur in the belief that "only 
with increased appropriations can edu- 
cation improve its processes of train- 
ing youth to take its place in business." 


Two aspects of the problem shared 
jointly by education and business were 
discussed by the speaker. ‘The first," 
he said, "is a joint approach to a 
better understanding of each other: 
the second is an approach to the 
problem of being able to find ade- 
quate funds for the full and free 
function of education at its best, un- 
trammeled by any lack of funds." 


Decrying the lack of understanding 
which he said has long existed between 
education and business, he declared a 
better understanding is in sight, add- 
ing: 

"There is a rapidly rising apprecia- 
tion of the fact that business is not 
giving the cash support to education 
that it must have to function efficiently 
and effectively; and that education is 
not turning out students who are ade- 
quately fitted to move out into our 
modern and highly complex society and 
our modern and highly mechanized in- 
dustry to perform to their fullest po- 
tential efficiency either as producers 
of goods and services or as consumers 
of these products and rendered items." 


This awakened interest in education 
on the part of business does not stem, 
Mr. Boushall said, from the fact that 
school expenditures are the major items 
in local and state taxes, but from the 
dependence of business upon the 
products of education for its produc- 
tive and operating personnel. 

One emphatic reason why education 
and business must go arm in arm into 
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the world of tomorrow, Mr. Boushall 
said, is that “we must increase the 
cultural appetites of 131 million people 
to the end that they will want an in- 
creasingly better way of life, and 
therefore want to earn wages and 
salaries to command the things that 
appreciation has made them reach out 
to obtain." 

In developing this theme, the speak- 
er made specific mention of the often- 
maligned gasoline tax which, he as- 
serted, has built the roads of America 
into the most magnificent highway sys- 
tem in the world. 

"As a consequence, he added, 
"good highways have provided such a 
stimulus to the production of auto- 
mobiles that every man, woman, and 
child can ride in these vehicles at one 
and the same time. The results are far- 
reaching and beggar description within 
the confines of a volume to tell of the 
social advancement that has resulted 
from the linking of rural and urban 





areas; that has been achieved through 
the consolidation of schools; and that 
has created wealth through the _in- 
crease of farm-to-market transporta- 
tion facilities. The story runs on into 
the expansion of our economy, into 
the production of cars and all the ac- 
cessory items and connected fields 
which in turn have built more roads, 
produced more social betterment and 
still more economic expansion. 
"Again, through money spent for 
education, we can cause a social and 
economic revolution in a forward surge 
of our economy, together with a series 
of great strides in social betterment." 


2 
LOST? 


The teacher was telling his class about the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. 

“When Alexander had conquered India," 
he said, “what do you think he did? Do 
you think he gave a great feast to celebrate 
his triumph? No; he sat down and wept.” 

The children seemed a little disappointed 
at this childish exhibition on the part of the 
hero, so the teacher continued: “Now, why 
de you think Alexander wept?" 

Up went a little hand. 

"Well, Tommy?" said the teacher. 

"Please, sir,’ said Tommy, hesitatingly, 
“perhaps he didn't know the way back."—The 
Kablegram. 








7 to 12. 


school and college. 














Just Published 


HUNDRED- 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


By Schorling-Clark-Potter 


In alignment with the best current practice 
in arithmetic teaching and 
on a comprehensive national population. 
The test, a revision of the widely used Schor- 
ling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test, is designed 
to survey computational abilities in grades 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST of 
FUNCTIONAL THINKING 


A new-type mathematics test designed to 
measure ability to think in terms of the con- 
cepts and symbols of mathematics, independ- 
ently of computational ability. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


PROBLEM 


standardized 


For high 
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War and Peace 
(Continued from page 11) 
teachers all our other armies—of land 
and sea and air—would have been im- 

possible. 

Much of what has been said above 
in regard to the work of the schools 
and preparation for war applies still 
more for their work in preparation of 
peace. A peaceful democracy can 
exist only with universal intelligence 
and practically universal literacy. The 
people must be informed and have the 
power and the feeling of freedom to 
think, express themselves, and have a 
hearing without resort to force. The 
schools in their very organization have 
been democratic. Children have 
learned to give and take; they have 
learned to respect the authority of 
their teachers. The schools have thus 
been a good means of transition from 
the little world of the home to the 
larger world of the state. They have 
taught at least the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economic and social relations 
and, possibly to a smaller extent, the 
principles of government and _inter- 
national relations. These last have 
been taught, incidentally at least, in 
the study of the history of our own and 
other countries. 

In a democracy like ours, all public 
policies—state, national, international 
—are finally determined by the peo- 
ple. Legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary officials always do the will of 
the people if the people have a will, 
intelligently formed, firmly held, and 
clearly expressed. On the whole and 
in the long run, that has been true with 
us. 

But a right understanding of eco- 
nomic problems of world-wide signifi- 
cance and of international relations is 
more difficult to gain and to hold than 
is a knowledge of agriculture, mechani- 
cal industry, the building and maintain- 
ing of highways and railroads, the con- 
struction and operation of airplanes, 
battleships, mercantile exchange and 
ordinary affairs of local community, 
state, and nation. It requires a broad- 
er and more comprehensive educa- 
tion. In this, unfortunately, we have at 
least partially failed. Farseeing men 
like Woodrow Wilson have understood, 
but as a people we did not have the 
educational preparation that made 
possible the intelligent, firmly held, and 
adequately expressed will that would 
have compelled our representatives in 
the United States Senate to follow the 
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leadership of these men. Had we fol- 
lowed and entered the League of Na- 
tions, we might have helped to build 
a new world and have escaped the 
cost in money, blood, and tears, and 
the destruction and _ long-lasting 
hatreds of this war. 

Our education in schools of all 
levels and through all other educa- 
tional agencies, including the press and 
the church, has been too narrow, too 
provincial, too individual. We have 
not been taught to see the whole of 
lite steadily and clearly and to think 
whole thoughts in terms of world in- 
terest and world relations. Our scien- 
tific inventions of transportation and 
commerce have almost suddenly made 
the world too small for more than one 
economic community. They have made 
it into one neighborhood. We talk, as 
it were across our back yard fences, 
to every civilized and semicivilized 


people of the world; but we are essen- 
tially ignorant of their ways, of their 
ideas and ideals, their literatures and 
their history, their geography, their 
interests, and of the industries by which 
they make a living and maintain their 
economic relations with us and the rest 
of the world. For peaceful relations 
with one's neighbors one must know 
and respect them or ignore them. We 
can no longer ignore any peoples of 
the world. For the maintenance of 
amicable relations with them we must 
learn to know them. The spread of 
such knowledge among all the people 
as a common heritage must be pri- 
marily the work of the schools. Un- 
fortunately, more of it may be needed 
than we shall have when peace comes 
again and when world relations must 
be readjusted. 

Training in skill for making airplanes 
and tanks and ships for transporting 





Reprinted from 
Kate Greenaway’s 
Spelling Book 
1885 





You know your 
own highly specialized field and 
if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 


In a sense, although there is 
no comparison, this is the way 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 

And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the old pre-war 
annoyance. Especially we were 








thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
. . . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 
easier and smoother. 


@ Now this little editorial is not to 
increase the demand for Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there ts already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 
ful, useful tip for you. 
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armies and their equipment and sup- 
plies, for charging on battle lines with 
tanks, and for destroying industrial 
plants, railroads, and cities with bombs 
will not suffice—will be of little help. 
War experiences may, unfortunately, 
become negative factors. 

When the war is over and even while 
it is still in progress, we must prepare 
for carrying the unprecedented heavy 
burdens of debt, heavier than the 
world has known, for reestablishing our 
many disrupted industries, for taking 
up again our delayed tasks, for catch- 
ing up with thousands of delayed 
building projects, for helping to feed 
and reconstruct a large part of the 
world. We shall have our own domes- 
tic, state, and national tasks of eco- 
nomic readjustment and of resisting 
the strong tendencies toward economic 
Fascistic and Nazistic exploitation on 
the one hand and the pull of Com- 
munistic theories on the other. The 
task will not be easy. Failure might 
be tragic. | believe our only safety 
lies in the middle path of cooperative 
democracy—comparatively easy if we 
understand and can cultivate the right 
mental attitudes, very difficult if we 
fail in these. 





For our part in this task we shall 
need a much higher level of education 
than we now have in Tennessee. More 
than sixty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation should have as much as eight 
years of elementary schooling. Attend- 
ance in these years should be for 
each child more than 135 days. More 
than the present thirty-three per cent 
of youth should finish high school and 
more than the present three per cent 
should complete at least four years of 
college, and a much larger number 
must be prepared for effective re- 
search in economic problems. 

Schools can be made more effective 
only by more efficient teachers, teach- 
ers of broader, deeper, more compre- 
hensive knowledge, and the skill that 
can come only through continued in- 
telligent and devoted experience. Col- 
lege graduation, or its full equivalent, 
and at least a full year of well-super- 
vised and directed practice should be 
required of all elementary teachers. 
The master's degree, or its full equiv- 
alent, should be required of all high 
school teachers, and a year of super- 
vised teaching similar to that recom- 
mended for elementary teachers. In 
the preparation of teachers it must be 


remembered that teaching subjects 
that they may be effectively taught 
again is quite different from teaching 
them for general culture. The prepara- 
tion of teachers must be put on the 
same professional plane as the prepa- 
ration of engineers, physicians, lawyers, 


and leaders and workers in other 
definite professions. This preparation 
may not be done in a wholesale and 
cheap way. The right preparation of 
teachers must finally cost for each in- 
dividual as much in time and money as 
the preparation for any other profes- 
sion. 

And, finally, we must find some way 
by which the education of the great 
masses of citizens, men and women, 
can be carried on through life. Stor- 
age battery processes of education 
wil! not suffice for the problems of the 
great complex democracy in a world 
emerging only half prepared from 
ages of autocratic and dictatorial 
governments. 

& 
PULLING POLITICAL PUNCHES 

If you want to understand international 
politics, look in the ocean and see how the 
fish behave. The fish do it better than we do 
because the big ones swallow the little ones 


without saying it is for the spread of Chris- 
tianity—Dr. Will Durant, Coronet.” 

















What other word can more fittingly express 
the results of well-planned advertising print- 
ing, properly executed? Our department on 


advertising printing offers you suggestions 


that “get results”! 


MeQuiddy Printing Co. 
PRINTERS @ PUBLISHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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COLLEGES 


OF TENNESSEE 


Offer... 


Inspiration 


With 


Educathon 





(ARSON. 
VBWMAN 


COLLEGE 


JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 


A coeducational liberal arts col- 
lege with special emphasis on 
teacher training, pre-medical 
courses, pre-legal courses, and 
general liberal arts education. 
Enrollment complete for the term 
opening July 1, 1944. 
JAMES T. WARREN, President 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER 
at Scearritt College 
NASHVILLE UNIVERSITY CENTER 
Prepare to teach Bible in Schoo] and 

Church. 


Study to approach problems of race 
relations, delinquency and demor- 
alization in city and country life, 
as a professional or volunteer worker. 





Complete units of study for six or 
twelve weeks. 

Regular courses throughout the year 
afford full preparation for social- 
religious service, in these and in 
other fields. 


Srarritt College 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 








A Distinguished Name in Education 
LIBERAL — 


CHRISTIAN — 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty, 
Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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MADISON COLLEGE 
TENNESSEE 


10 miles from Nashville 
Training 
Christian Workers— 
Agriculturists — Rural Teachers — 
Dietitians — Nurses — 
And Others 
For Present and Postwar Days 
Remunerative Work 
For Students, On The Farm, 
In Shops, In The Food Factory, 
In Sanitarium and Hospital 


Correspondence Invited 
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OUR GLOBAL WORLD: A Brief Geography 
for the Air Age. Grace Croyle Hankins. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. February, 1944. 
(91 pages.) List price, $1.32. Our Global 
World is a brief treatment of geography from 
a world-wide point of view, suitable for use 
in junior high school and senior high school 
classes. It is especially adapted for a few 
weeks’ study in courses in history, economics, 
or other social studies where time is not avail- 
able for a full term of geography. More than 
100 photographs and maps make this brief 
course timely and exciting. 

OUR AMERICA. Herbert Townsend. Allyn 
and Bacon. List price, $1.48. 202 pages. 
Our America is a new pictorial American 
history for beginners in the lower elementary 
grades. Illustrations in bright colors interpret 
every page. Key pictures in four colors pre- 
cede each unit. Our America has a story- 
book presentation of the narrative of our 





history. The page is large. The English 
simple. The type clear, and the paragraphs 
short. There is a delightful vein of humor 


running through the book. The sentences are 
short and the vocabulary is controlled. Pic- 
ture maps in colors explain each important 
event. Our America meets every requirement 
of the recent American history report for the 
lower grades. It instills the spirit of patriot- 
ism early in the hearts of young pupils. 


HOW TO USE THE ADDING MACHINE 
SELECTIVE KEYBOARD. Thelma M. Potter, 
Ph.D., and Albert Stern. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. March, 1944. (93 pages.) 
List price, $0.60. This latest of Gregg's “How- 
to-Use" business machines manuals contains 
ten units of instruction. The material in each 
unit is graded according to three levels of 
achievements—minimum, standard, and max- 
imum. A basic operational skill and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the uses of the selective 
keyboard type of adding machine can be ob- 
tained in a short time with the aid of this 
manual. 

MOST-USED ARMY TERMS. J. J. Jontig and 
Charles Lee Swem. The Gregg Publishing 
Company. February, 1944. (125 pages.) 
List price, $0.60. This is another of the 
"most-used" series which this company has 
published since the war started. Others of 
the series were Most-Used Aviation Terms, 
Most-Used Navy Terms, Most-Used Civil Serv- 
ice Terms, and Most-Used Medical Terms. 
In this volume are the 5,000 most frequently 
used army terms, words, and phrases ar- 
ranged alphabetically and accompanied by 
Gregg Shorthand outlines. This inexpensive 
volume will be useful to those who are doing 





stenographic work in the army as well as to 
those who are studying shorthand with army 


stenographic work in view. Incidentally, the 
book makes an excellent spelling guide for 
army terms—an added value! 


© 

Volunteer Boys State 
Dear Sir: 

| am enclosing a prospectus an- 
nouncing our fifth annual Volunteer 
Boys State. The educational authori- 
ties have been most cooperative in the 
past, and we are asking your con- 
tinued support and cooperation this 
year. 

We would like to see at least one 
boy from every high school in the 
state afforded an opportunity to at- 
tend. Last year some principals ad- 
vised that they did not have an eligible 
boy, but | feel sure there is at least one 
boy in the eleventh grade in every 
school who would be a credit to his 
school and to his sponsor in this enter- 
prise. 

You will note from the prospectus 
it is our suggestion to the Commanders 
of the Posts that educational authori- 
ties be called to serve on committees 
in the proper selection of these boys. 
It is felt that this is the best method. 
Therefore, | would appreciate it if you 
would contact the Legion Post in your 
community or county and offer to 
cooperate in this program. 

If there should not be a Legion Post 
in your community, no doubt some per- 
sons or groups interested in the school 
would see that a boy is properly spon- 
sored. Supplies of application forms 
have been furnished the Legion Post 
Commanders. 

Yours very truly, 
BASCOM F. JONES, 
Chairman. 


Teaching Agriculture 
(Continued from page 13) 
edge in agriculture because of limited 
educational opportunities. Farming is 
an important occupation; therefore, 
schools cannot continue to neglect its 
teaching. Rural boys and girls should 
be educated to and not away from the 
farm. 
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Second Annual 
(Continued from page 14) 


Hay-Long Mosheim 

(Mt. Pleasant) Ooltewah 
Hume-Fogg Porter 

(Nashville) ( Maryville) 
Lafollette St. James 
Loretto (Greeneville) 
Lebanon South Fulton 
Mary Hughes Southside 

(Piney Flats) Wayne County 
Meigs County (Waynesboro) 

(Decatur) 

& 


Mexico School 
(Continued from page 26) 

It was July 30, anniversary of the 
death of their beloved Padre Hidalgo. 
The flag was at half mast. | mentioned 
that | thought it a beautiful one. The 
teachers said they indeed love their 
flag, "Viva Mexico!" 

| wanted to shout, Viva Mexico! 
Viva Ramirez, the man who had the 
courage to begin with what they had 
and who is accomplishing so much for 
the children of Mexico. 











Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 


... A LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 

LEN L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Ansley ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler__..--- BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles - -- - - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry- - ---- GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah __..----- SAVANNAH, GA. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS on the 


TENNESSEE MULTIPLE LIST 


For Basal Use... AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND for Grade 6 
AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE for Grades 7 and 8 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book 7 and Book’8, 
for Grades 7 and 8 
For Supplementary BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book 6, for Grade 6 


Use... POEMS FOR CHILDREN, Books 1-6, for Grades 1-6 


These books have been widely adopted and are being most successfully used in hundreds of 
Tennessee schools! 





° 

If you are striving to obtain the 
best, you will also want to con- 
sider... 


How Many ? How Much? Two books which provide a complete basal course in arithmetic 
. . 


for Grades | and 2. In the first year of their publication, these 


+ J oe 
Let $ Find Out books have met with nationwide success. Four editions have 


already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edition. Such a record has 


seldom been equalled. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS for Grades 3-8 


THE [ROQUOIS HISTORY WORKBOOKS: 
A WORKBOOK ON THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES 
A WORKBOOK ON AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 
A WORKBOOK ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES: 


Books 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, for Grades 3-8 
For High Schools, Book I and Book II, for the four years of high school 


OUR SURROUNDINGS, New Edition 


A Complete Course in General Science 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


All of the above books are stocked and distributed by: 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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The Central Division of the Joint University Libraries, photographed from Room 110, Peabody Demonstratio 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


INTER-AMERICAN LIFE WORKSHOP 
JuNE 12 To JuLy 19 


This workshop for teachers and others concerned with 
building Inter-American friendship is sponsored by the 
Joint University Committee on Inter-American Affairs. 
Participants will be expected to devote full time to the 
Workshop. The program will include general meetings, 
interest groups, informal activities, and individual con- 
ferences. The tuition and registration fee for eight credit 
hours are $39.50. A few scholarships will be available 
for specially recommended teachers. Address inquiries 
to Henry Harap, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


WORKSHOP IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Juty 20 to AuGusT 25 

The Workshop in Teacher Education will give particular 
attention to the content of a program of education for the 
preparation of elementary teachers—both rural and urban. 
Participants will be expected to devote all or one-half of 
their entire working time to the Workshop, depending 
upon whether they register for eight or four credit hours. 
The tuition and registration fee for eight credit hours are 
$39.50. Address inquiries to John E. Brewton, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOP 
JuLyY 20 to AuGustT 25 


The Small Elementary School Workshop is sponsored by 
the Tennessee State Department of Education, the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Peabody 
College. The aim will be to initiate a State program 
designed to prepare teachers for teaching and leadership 
in small rural communities. Participants will be expected 
to devote all or one-half of their entire working time to 
the Workshop, depending upon whether they register for 
eight or four credit hours. The tuition and registration 
fee for eight credit hours are $39.50. Address inquiries to 
John E. Brewton, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
JULY 25 AND 26 

The theme of the Conference is Postwar Education. The 
general sessions will consider the topics: Living After the 
War; Schools After the War. Other features include 
discussion groups, music and sound films, state club 
gatherings, and art festival. Address inquiries to Henry 
Harap, Peabody Coliege, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE WORKSHOP 
JUNE 12 To JuLy 19 
This Workshop will offer nursery, kindergarten, and elementary teachers an opportunity to work intensively and 
cooperatively on problems of child development and guidance. Consultants will be drawn from the college faculty 
and local community as needed. Members of the Workshop may earn four hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. 
The tuition and registration fee for four credit hours are $23.50 and for eight credit hours, $39.50. Address inquiries 


to Maycie Southall, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


For Further Information Write The Secretary, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
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